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INTERNMENT IN JAPAN. 


BY E. V. GATENBY. 


On 8th December 1941 I gave a& 
two-hours’ lecture to about a dozen 
earnest students of English at the 
Tohéku Imperial University, Sendai. 
Afterwards there were some questions 
and general conversation about what 
I had said, but not the slightest hint 
was given me that, only a few hours 
before, Japan had attacked Britain 
and America. My pupils were genuinely 
interested in Binyon’s famous lines in 
memory of the fallen—lines which a 
month later were being quoted by ‘ The 
Japan Times’ with reference to 
» Japanese soldiers. 

Our first news that fighting had 
begun came at 2 P.M., when Professor 
Kéchi Déi called at our house. He gave 
us the facts as he had heard them on 
the wireless, and informed us that in 
a telephone conversation between the 
police and the Principal of the Univer- 
sity the agreement had been confirmed 
that we were not to be interned. As 
a servant of the Japanese Government, 
in Japan at the Government’s invitation, 
brought to Japan at Government ex- 
pense, and with a contract not expiring 
until 1944, I was to be treated as 
though I were a diplomat—that is, my 
wife and I were to remain in our home 
under police protection. If we were 
worried in any way by police underlings, 
we were to report at once by telephone 
to the University. 

Half an hour later nine members of 


the gendarmerie appeared to search 
the house, and from that moment . 
until a few days before we were re- 
patriated we were, in common with 
the rest of the foreign community, held 
incommunicado. 

These men who came to seize all 
correspondence, diaries, manuscripts, 
maps, lectures, and note-books were 
scrupulously polite, and apologised 
for having to carry out a painful duty. 
But they were firm in their refusal 
to let us communicate with the Univer- 
sity, and I had to promise not to use 
the telephone or leave the house after 
they departed. They took with them, 
in a large suitcase provided by us, all 
the papers they could find, and ques- 
tioned me closely about some local 
large-scale maps which we had used 
on walks. Two which had been coloured 
years before by a ski-ing friend aroused 
especial suspicion. However, I heard 
nothing further about them. Some 
three months later we were told that 
the papers had been examined and 
returned to the house. But the police 
had kept everything in the nature of 
original work, including three manu- 
scripts I had ready for publication, all 
my lectures and notes, and all diaries for 
the last ten years. These are probably 
irrecoverable, though I may see my 


’ work in print after the war when it has 


been published by the Japanese. 
The following morning, at 6.30, while 
a 
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we were still in bed, two plain-clothes 
men called and sutnmoned us to accom- 
pany them at once, without waiting 
for breakfast. Fortunately our maid 
had the sense to get something ready 
for us while we were dressing, and as 
we ate it the police told us that we 
were to be taken away for questioning. 
First we were searched, and my knife 
and pocket-scissors had to be left 
behind. ‘Then, as we left the house, 
we were advised, almost as an after- 
thought, ‘to take some food with us, 
and the maid was instructed to tie up 
some bedding to send after us in case 
we were detained overnight. Even now 
we did not realise that we were saying 
good-bye to our home, and that a happy 
eighteen years in Japan had come to an 
end. Our cocker spaniel, begging to 
come with us, wagged her stumpy tail 
as we went out, and the maid was in 
tears. She knew better than we did 
what was in store for us. 

We were taken by tram to the 
Catholic compound at Mototera-koji- 
cho, which, with its two houses joined 
by a corridor, had been chosen to 


serve as the internment camp for 


Sendai. Here all was confusion. The 
Japanese bishop was being turned out, 
lock, stock, barrel, and, books, and as 
his chattels were removed nuns and 
sisters from the three convents were 
being brought in. Even the cloistered 
nuns were carried through the streets 
sitting on their bedding in open trucks. 
American Protestant missionaries, 
priests from the monastery and out- 
lying villages, and two or three mem- 
bers .of a teaching brotherhood joined 
us during the day. We were fifty- 
eight in all. The Catholics were for 
the most part French-Canadians be- 
longing to the Dominican order, and 
we were surprised to find that a few 
of them could not speak or understand 
any English at all. 

Men and women were confined in 
separate rooms, five or six to @ room. 


On that first day no food or heat was ~ 


provided, and we picnicked on the 
floor, sharing the odds and ends of 
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food we had brought in. Swarms of 
police, high officials and low, hurried 
about the building shouting out orders, 
and evidently at a loss what to do 
beyond keeping us in close confine- 
ment. We were ordered to stay in our 
rooms and not to communicate with 
internees in other parts of the building. 
Almost every hour we were counted. 
Some of the late ar1ivals, mostly priests, 
were all but stripped in the corridors 
before being shoved into a room. 
We were, in fact, being treated exactly 
like criminals when first taken to a 
police station. ‘ 

At dusk a lorry e-rived with some 
bedding which had been collected from 
our houses, and our servants, more 
intelligent than the police, had sent in 
pyjamas, towels, shaving kit, and other 
necessaries. For the whole period of our 
internment we slept on the floor, 
Japanese fashion, only two of our 
number, an old priest and a Mother 
Superior, being allowed bedsteads. 
Before going to bed that first night 
we were taken in groups of ten 
into the police office—one of the 
front rooms—and ordered to stand in 
line and bow at the word of command 
before a uniformed official. This man, 
@ bully of the first order, shouted at 
us at the top of his voice, telling us 
that a new law had been passed accord- 
ing to which we were to sign some 
sort of oath of allegiance to the emperor. 
This was vague, but it was explained 
that it meant we would not try to 
escape or do anything detrimental to 
the interests of Japan. Then the 
threat: “If you do not sign this 
paper, you will be sent out of Japan!” 
Just what we wanted. ‘‘ Where to?” 
we asked. Nobody knew. We must 
all sign. Could we consult our wives, 
who, not knowing what we had done, 
might refuse to sign? No, certainly 
not. Everybody must sign inde- 
pendently. We did so, and were herded 
back to our rooms. At nine o’clock we 
were counted again by a number of 
officials, who carefully locked us in 
ignoring the fact that the windows were 
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all open and that we could easily step 
outside. It seemed as though they 
feared we might attack them. A guard 
paced the corridors all night. Every 
two hours two men came in noisily, 
turned the lights on, and counted us. 
We got very little sleep. . 
The following day the police were 
less excited, and, having found that 
we offered no violence and did not 
attempt to escape or commit suicide, 
they showed, some willingness to listen 
to reason. A representative was chosen 
from each room, and it was agreed that 
these ten, five men and five women, 
should form a committee to organise 
a modus vivendi for the whole camp. 
As a result, by lunch-time the sisters 
had already prepared a good hot meal ; 
most of us had been allotted certain 
tasks; chairs and folding-tables had 
been ordered from our homes; and it 
was agreed that stoves and firewood 
might also be brought. But for that 
first week the police still refused to let 
us visit other rooms, and as men and 
women dined separately my wife and 
I met for only five minutes, and that 
We 


under supervision in the office. 
were not permitted to go outside at 
all for exercise. — 

Every effort was made to prevent 
any news from coming in. No news- 


papers, Japanese or foreign, were 
allowed until after the fall of Singa- 
pore. But the younger police could 
not refrain from boasting, and would 
sit up late at night drinking and sing- 
ing songs of victory. Such news as 
we picked up was always bad. When 
we pressed for information, we were 
told that it was withheld from us 
because it was so depressing, and if 
we heard the facts we might commit 
suicide in a fit of despair. Occasion- 
ally, more from a desire to annoy us 
than to satisfy our curiosity, a higher 
official would come into our room and 
lead the conversation round to Japan’s 
irresistible advance. The truth would 
have been bad enough, but it was 
always exaggerated, and at New Year 
we had been told that the Japanese 
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had now ‘taken everything,’ including 
New Guinea and Burmah, and that 
Australia and New Zealand were cut off 
from Europe and America. 

When newspapers were finally allowed 
—our subscriptions had been going on 
all the time, but the papers had been 
delivered to the police—the Japanese 
and Axis dccounts of everything would 
have made us despair if we had not 
had previous experience of suppres- 
sion of the truth. We knew pretty 
well why Japan had conquered, and 
we were quite confident that she could 
not keep her gains. We could estimate 
fairly well Japan’s strength and also 
her weakness. Still, it was the reverse 
of encouraging to see full-page pictures 
of the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse, vainly, as shown by 
their wakes, trying to dodge the bombs, 
and then helplessly going round and 
round out of control before they sank. 
There were pictures, too, of the 93,000 
men (Japanese claim) captured at 
Singapore, and later of white prisoners 
being made to do menial work such as 
sweeping the streets of Rangoon, while 
dense crowds of natives, some sitting 
in rickshaws on the pavements, looked 
on and jeered. The tone of the Press 
was sneering and contemptuous in its 
account of the fighting—there were 
cartoons of our men defending a broad 
highway in Malaya while the Japanese 
crept silently past them in the jungle, 
and of white officers forcing on Indian 
troops. Japan seems definitely to have 
ranged herself on the side of the 
coloured races in her hatred of the 
whites. “Much could be written of the 
open dislike shown by ordinary 
Japanese citizens for Germans and 
Italians. The British at Karuizawa 
in the summer of 1941 got much better 
treatment from the shopkeepers than 
<lid the German residents, whose arro- 
gance was resented. The only appre- 
ciation I saw of our soldiers was in the 
account of the fighting at Rangoon, 
where the Japanese gave the numbers 
of dead they counted on the battle- 
field, for once much in excess of the 
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prisoners. Almost daily reports of 
facts likely to be of use to our enemies 
came from South America, Tangier, 
Stockholm, and Lisbon. Thus one 
voyage of the Queen Mary down the 
Atlantic coast was followed from day 
to day; her ports of call, time of de- 
parture were mentioned, and finally 
we read that she had been*torpedoed 
with 10,000 troops on board. False 
news, of course, as we have learned 
gince. But the close observation kept 
on Gibraltar by Germans and Italians, 
with headquarters at Tangier, who note 
every ship of ours entering or leaving, 
makes one wonder why England has 
always been content with one side of 
the Straits only. 

Sanitary conditions in the camp were 
very unsatisfactory. There were two 
box-seat conveniences, not W.C.’s, of 
course, with a urinal between them, 
the building having been designed for 
men only. It was a very embarrassing 
time for all of us, especially the poor 
sisters. The Japanese, whose ideas of 
decency are different from ours—they 
claim to be more ‘natural ’—saw 
nothing for us to complain of beyond 
the limited accommodation, and in 
three weeks six more Japanese-style 
places were built for the use of the 
women; but as the police also used 
them, the embarrassment continued. 
In other ways, too, our gaolers behaved 
in a ‘natural’ way, letting themselves 
be seen naked in the bathroom, wander- 
ing about of a morning in the minimum 
cf underclothing, and raising indelicate 
questions about certain supplies at 
committee meetings in the presence of 
the women. Towards the end of March 
an inquisitive official from the Pre- 
fectural Office professed to be anxious 
about the enforced separation of hus- 
bands and wives. Was there, he asked, 


any connivance at our slipping along. 


to each other’s rooms in the middle 
of the night. He thought something 
ought to be arranged. His own sugges- 
tion was that it might be possible at 
certain times for two married couples 
to occupy one room. 
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There was one small Japanese-style 
bathroom in which we managed to get 
a bath each every week. The men 
took it in turns to keep the fire going, 
and there was never any lack of hot 
water. On one occasion the chimney 
set fire to the roof, but it was quickly 
put out by a practical brother, who 
ran upstairs and climbed out with a 
bucket of water. Meanwhile the alarm 
had been given, the police as usual 
lost their heads, three fire-engines 
arrived, and later an inquiry was held. 
It came out that against the advice 
of the plumber the police had insisted 
upon the passing of a metal stove-pipe 
through a shingle roof. Result: the 
innocent brother who had lighted the 
bath fire was not allowed out for 
exercise for four days. 

After the first week we were granted 
one hour every morning and two in 
the afternoon in the grounds. At 
least one armed policeman had to be 
with us, and his chief duty was to 
‘wave away passers-by who halted to 
look at us through the gates, and 
especially to prevent our communicat- 
ing with them in any way. Neverthe- 
less there were a good many smiles 
and friendly waves of the hand, for 
the citizens never showed the slightest 
animosity. One morning, when some- 
one had been bold enough to shout a 
greeting to us, an exasperated police- 
man drew a line in the mud and told 
us not to cross it. Two priests, deep 
in their breviaries, failed to hear the 
order’ or see the line, and stepped 
beyond it. We were all ordered 
indoors at once, and the offenders 
punished by being kept inside for a 
week. On Saturdays, when our ser- 
vants came with our laundry, we were 
not allowed in the yard at all, the police 
being too busy to supervise us; nor 
on Sundays, when Japanese came into 
the compound to attend church services. 

Sometime in February we had a visit 
from a Home Office official, who, in 
our hearing, gave the order that we 
were to be allowed to go into the 
grounds at any time during daylight 
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without supervision. For some reason 
this angered our local men, who refused 
for a day or two to make any change, 
and even when, by going out when their 
backs were turned, we had convinced 
them that we knew all about the new 
orders, they would make any excuse 
to keep the whole group indoors. 
Fortunately we got a fair amount of 
exercise in the performance of our daily 
tasks—inside and outside cleaning, 
sawing and chopping wood and helping 
in the kitchen—at which we took 
turns. The outside cleaning meant 
sweeping the paths, shovelling snow, 
and picking up litter made by the 
police, who threw out of their windows 
orange-peel, matches, cigarette-ends, 
and their filthy paper handkerchiefs. 
But it was the Catholic sisters who 
did the hardest work; for they in- 
sisted on taking charge of the catering 
and cooking, and they made a very 
good job of it. Accustomed to making 
a little go a long way, they prepared 
our ever-diminishing supplies in count- 
less appetising ways, so that our 


enforced vegetarian diet was full of 


variety. They were indefatigable in 
well-doing, rising before five for mass, 
and often still active in the kitchen 
until 8 p.m. or later. The Protestant 
women helped with serving and washing 
up, but their willing offers of help with 
other kitchen work were firmly refused. 
As one Mother Superior put it, without 
malice, “‘We are used to making 
sacrifices.” They certainly did ‘not 
spare themselves, and a great deal of 
the comfort we had was due to their 
tireless efforts. 

And the men, too, worked with 
the same spirit. If any particularly 
irksome task fell to my lot—and 
there were some we _ disliked—I 
often found ‘that a lay brother had 
stolen a march on me and finished the 
work before breakfast. Living in close 
companionship with such men and 
women was a privilege and an in- 
spiration. There was neyer the slightest 
friction, though half humorous com- 
parison and competition between Catho- 
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lic and Protestant often occurred. Asa 
neutral, I approved both sides, and was 
interested to hear their views, social 
and religious. One priest explained to 
me the fundamental difference between 
the two types of unselfishness as follows. 
** Protestants,” he said, ‘‘ love justice. 
They form. queues, for example, and 
are careful not to go out of their turn. 
But they get as high a place in the 
queue as they can, and are not willing 
that those behind should get in front. 
We Catholics are trained not to form 
queues, but to go last.” As.far as our 
camp was concerned, this point of 
view seemed correct. My own analysis 
was that the Protestants were un- 
selfish while the Catholics were selfless. 

For some weeks we were not allowed 
any books beyond Bibles and breviaries, 
and a few text-books for those studying 
Japanese. My application for a French 
dictionary was at first refused. Then 
permission was given for us to have 
two books each from our houses, but 
no writing materials. This privilege, 
like any other, was granted by head- 
quarters, but, as usual, our immediate 
guardians caused as much delay and 
obstruction as possible. It was four 
weeks before the books were put into 
our hands. We were ordered first to 
make a list of titles and authors in 
Japanese. The police then went 
through this, and arbitrarily crossed 
off any work that did not take their 
fancy. How they could judge of the 
merits of “Ze ourudo kyurioshite 
shioppu—chiaruzu jikinzu,” as _ the 
Japanese phonetic script had it, passed 
our comprehension. Next, our servants 
were given the list and told to find the 
books on our shelves. Naturally, 
knowing no English, they failed, unless 
they called in some student to help. 
Not until all the books that could be 
collected had arrived were we allowed 
access to any. The police were adamant 
in their refusal to allow titles to be 
written down in English capitals, from 
which the servants could probably have 
traced the books. As a special favour I 
was allowed to ask for a book from the 
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University library, but had to write the 
request in pencil on toilet paper. 

_ It was arranged that the servants 
should come on Saturdays to collect 
and return laundry. They might also 
bring us odds and ends from our homes 
if we handed in to the police on Friday 
a list (in Japanese) of what we required. 
Often we were not allowed to see our 
servants, and if we were, we could not 
say anything to them beyond a con- 
ventional greeting. Everything they 
brought in or took out was rigorously 
examined. Our dirty linen was shaken 
out and held up for inspection, and 
clean garments coming in were often 
tried on by a policeman, who would 
endeavour to make the girls laugh 
and humiliate a foreigner at the same 
time by some ribald remark or question. 
Cigarettes were taken out of their 
packets lest some concealed note should 
find its way in, and empty cartons 
going out. were similarly searched. 
Such routine work was at times turned 
over to a policeman’s wife, or even his 
children, while we stood humbly by. 
Not all that we asked for reached us. 


Such things as wool, candles, a pot of 
hyacinths in bloom, did not turn up 
the week after we had asked for 


them. “‘ Not allowed,” the police said 
curtly when we asked for them. But we 
discovered that the maid had brought all 
that we asked for and that the police 
had stolen anything they fancied. 

This kind of thieving, which de- 
veloped into wholesale plundering of 
- our belongings and especially of our 
food, was the worst feature of our life 
in the internment camp. For the first 
two months supplies ‘were ample, 
because, in addition to the Government 
rations, we were able to use our own 
reserve stores, which the police were 
only too willing to have brought—and 
to ‘share.’ One of the convents had 
been running a farm, and had reserves 
of vegetables. Also there was a glut 
of oysters on the market from Matsu- 
shima, so that until the end of January 
we did not go hungry. Even then, 
when our private supplies were ex- 
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hausted, the Government allowance 
of bread, milk, rice, and vegetables 
would have been sufficient if it had 
reached us. But everything had to 
pass through the police office, and 
supplies intended for us went to sup- 
port the police and their families ; 
also prefectural officials and _ their 
friends. Children came every morning 
to carry away parcels of food; well- 
dressed plain-clothes men called for 
their daily loaf ; and policemen’s wives 
came into the kitchen with their hus- 
bands to point out what they wanted. 
Even when food had been delivered 
to the kitchen it was not safe. Police 
on night duty would sneak in and 
remove things from the ice-chest. In 
order to make certain of our breakfast 
we had to secrete food, especially bread, 
in our rooms. Normally there should 
not have been more than three police 
on duty in the daytime, and ordinary 
rations for these were supplied with 
ours, but almost every day a larger 
number, at times as many as ten, would 
arrive for meals, and they had to be 
served by the sisters before we could 
start. I saw a departmental chief 
enter the kitchen on one of those rare 
days when.a piece of meat had come 
our way, cut off two-thirds of it, and 
hand it to a subordinate to wrap up 
for him. In any case we were allowed 
meat only three times a month, and to 
see it stolen brazenly in this fashion 
was galling in the extreme. Some of 
the thefts were particularly mean, as 
when milk, reserved for a child in the 
camp, disappeared. The police finally 
reached the stage of building up a 
reserve for themselves in a locked 
cupboard, where they kept margarine 
until it went bad. At one period we 
had no salt for nearly a month. Eggs, 
butter, sugar, cooking fat did not reach 
us at all for weeks at a time. Occa- 
sionally a five-gallon petrol tin of jam 
would be supplied, which had to take 
the place of sugar with porridge or 
rice and of butter with our bread; 
but the police practice was to empty 
out half the jam, fill the can up with 
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water, and give us the resulting mix- 
ture, which was of the consistency of 
soup. They used preserving jars belong- 
ing to the sisters to carry off this loot. 

Soap was scarce in Japan, and we 
were told it was unobtainable. One 
of the priests thought there might 
still be a supply in the monastery, and 
a case of one hundred tablets was 
found. This the police took charge of, 
and doled out half a cake to each 
person. When we applied for more 
later, it had all vanished, and we were 
told to make lye from the wood ashes 
in our stoves. We did so, and found 
it helpful ir washing clothes and dishes, 
but it was bad for the skin. 

When the food situation was at its 
worst owing to this pilfering, and we 
had reached the stage of dry bread, 
raw onion, and milkless. Japanese tea 
for breakfast, the police could not but 
notice our Cassius-like appearance. A 
higher official recommended that we 
should be weighed each week. But we 
had no spare flesh to lose, and in three 
weeks there was no appreciable varia- 
tion in our weight. The police therefore 
decided that we must be getting all 
we needed, and the weighings ceased. 

From the beginning we had had to 
keep our private possessions out of 
sight in our rooms; for if the police 
saw anything they fancied they would 
‘borrow’ it, or enter the room while 
we were out for exercise and take it. 
Soap, hair-brushes, razors, shaving- 
brushes, electric torches, needles, and 
cotton, all disappeared in this way. 

Much could be written about 
Japanese police, who seem to be re- 
cruited from the lowest classes and 
deliberately brutalised by their train- 
ing, and those unfortunate members 
of the foreign community who were 
in prison in Japan may have a grim 
story to tell. But here I do not wish 
to go beyond what I actually saw 
myself. The police with whom we had 
to deal were of a very different type 
from any Japanese we had come in 
contact with. Among the thousands 
of students I have known from all 
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parts of the country I have never met 
one who by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could have developed into the 
sub-human brutes who tried to make 
our lives a misery to us. Probably 
they were of the eta class, the outcasts, 
from whom the inhuman dog-catchers 
are recruited. At any rate the lower 
rank ‘men we knew were bestial in 
features and behaviour ; even in repose 
their faces were sullen and evil. Appar- 
ently they were trained to look as 
fierce and formidable as possible, and 
to shout, in order to overawe those 
they were ordering about. Their 
diabolic expression is one of the 
memories I shall ever retain of Japan. 
In contrast with them, the men of 
the superintendent or inspector class, 
and the detectives, none of whom had 
been’ educated beyond the* Middle 
School standard, wére quiet, except 
when enraged or frustrated, and their 
expression was shifty and cunning 
rather than debased. But they were 
devoid of the formal politeness one 
associates with Japanese, and rarely 
returned @ bow or a greeting. We 
were once astonished to hear a six- 
year-old girl belonging to one of the 
head men shout an order to her play- 
mates. She used the exact tones and 
vocabulary of her father, and the other 
children cowered before her. 

The women of our camp suffered 
most from the behaviour of the police, 
and were often in tears. No one was 
actually struck, but women were 
pushed about rudely and often threat- 
ened, on one occasion with a sword. 
Every night at 9 P.M. there was an 
inspection of rooms. At tat time we 
were supposed to be pr>paring for 
bed or in bed, and svon after the 
whistle went two policemen would go 
the rounds. We men took no notice 
of red-tape orders, but the sisters, if 
not in bed, were scolded for being late, 
and if lying down were made to get 
up and stand until counted. Police 
could and did burst into the women’s 
quarters at any hour of the day or 
night. There was never at any time 
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@ matron or policewoman in charge. 
The policemen’s wives were only visi- 
tors, who, like friends of their husbands, 
were shown round the building to see 
the one-time prosperous foreigners in 
captivity. At such times we would be 
pointed out by name, especially if we 
were doing any menial work. ‘“ This is 
@ university professor cleaning out 
stoves.” But it was noteworthy that 
visitors, though curious, were never 
impolite, and were sympathetic towards 
us. 

. Naturally we complained of the 
conditions under which we had to 


live, but the reply was that Japanese — 


were badly treated in America, and 
we must expect equal justice; or that 
if we wished we could go and see what 
a real prison was like. Frequently at 
’ such interviews we would be given a 
dissertation on bushidé, and invited to 
compare it with any system of ideas 
of honour we might have in the West. 
‘Tt includes every form of virtue, and 
not only for soldiers. Have you any- 
thing in Christianity that is not in 
bushidé ?” an inspector asked us. A 
missionary suggested love. Our own 
translation of bushidé6 was ‘honour 
among thieves.” 

Between us we did all the work of 
the camp—cleaning, washing, cooking 
—except on the days when officials 
from Tokyo, the Swiss delegate, or the 
Red Cross representative, were ex- 
pected; then servants were brought 
in and evidently ordered to appear 
busy during the inspection. In fact 
washing-up was delayed after lunch 
until 3 P.M., in order that the servants 
might be seen hard at work while we 
lounged about at our ease. We noticed 
that the Red Cross representative was 
closely attended, so that he had no 
opportunity to inspect sanitary con- 
ditions or listen to complaints. We 
had one visit from him ; two from the 
Swiss delegate, who came to tell us 
about evacuation plans; and none 
from the Argentine Legation, who at 
first were supposed to look after 
British interests. We were not allowed 
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to write to either the Swiss or Argen. 
tine Legations, and did not receive 
letters from them, though communica- 
tions were posted to us. 

Every obstacle was placed in the 
way of our getting money, in spite 
of the fact that we had to pay rent, 
taxes, and servants’ wages. Cheques 
and cash handed by the University to 
the servant to deliver to me were 
held up, and finally new cheques had 
to be issued. When we pointed out 
the need for money we were told that 
we must sell clothes or furniture. The 
police fixed the price, and were obvi- 
ously in collusion with outside interests. 
Much was taken without payment, 
The first thing I tried to sell was a 
winter overcoat, for which I asked 
fifty yen. An inspector saw it.hanging 
in the office, and called me in. “ An 
English overcoat?” ‘ Yes.” “All 
wool, I see!” “Yes.” “Ah, very 
good! I would like this as a memento 
of you.” And he made off with it 
without even a “thank you.” It 
was this same man who ‘measured’ 
the firewood from our homes, and 
declared it to be one-fourth of the 
quantity we had bought and paid for. 
One of the lay brothers offered to sell a 
set of aluminium cooking utensils left 
at the monastery, but found they had 
already been looted, although all such 
property was supposed to be safe under 
official .seal. If the police wanted 
anything from ‘sealed’ property, all 
they had to do was to break the slip 
of paper over the door and stick 
another on after their depredations. 
We were powerless to protect our 
property if the police had made up 
their minds to take it. Soon after we 
entered camp, my wife’s umbrella and 
my own were removed by a guard 
who happened to look into the room. 
** Not allowed,” he said. But he dis- 
regarded two other umbrellas which 
were not in such good condition. Any- 
thing made of cotton was in great 
demand, especially towels and sheets. 
‘Porky,’ a sort of sergeant, turned up 
one June morning in a fine new white 
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suit made out of one of our old sheets. 
It was not uncommon for a police- 
man to tell us a pitiful tale, as, for 
example, of the arrival of a new baby 
into a towel-less world. Could we not 
spare just one? In this particular 
instance, we discovered later, the fellow 
went from room to room and collected 
a dozen towels altogether. The begging 
was as shameless as the stealing. 
Clothing coupons were supplied in 
fairly generous quantity by the Govern- 
ment for the use of the internees, and 
we saw them in the office. That was 
as far as they got, however. None 
were issued to us except on one occa- 
sion for a woman to buy a pair of 
stockings. The idea of going out to a 
shop to buy anything, even under 
supervision, was not to be thought of. 
It was only after the most persistent 
appeals, and because they knew that 
we might report the matter to a Foreign 
Office official expected in the near 
future, that the police allowed two or 
three of our number to visit a dentist. 
While we can remember nothing good 


of the police, of whom one of the least 
offensive was always ‘Cochon’ to the 
French-Canadians (because he was a 
pig: ‘ Porky’ merely looked like one), 
we shall always retain the pleasantest 
memories of the seven months’ associa- 


tion with our fellow-internees. Repre- 
senting as we did a number of nation- 
alities—some of the Americans were 
of European parentage—and holding 
various political and religious beliefs, 
we were nevertheless united in our con- 
ception of those ideals which must be 
maintained and: followed if -human 
beings are to live together in brother- 
hood. It seemed to be tacitly accepted 
that there was a common noble aim 
in life which transcended any sectarian 
or individual views, and whether our 
training had been dominated by Pope 
or Presbyter or neither, we agreed 
upon the principles of human conduct. 
All my life I shall remain under the 
influence of that little colony. 

In our leisure we played bridge, 
chess, rummy, and other games ; read 
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books if we could get them ; talked of 
everything under the sun—we were 
widely travelled lot; and listened to 
the stories of Brother S——, member 
of a teaching brotherhood, from whom, 
as he said, the Pope had succeeded in 
driving out the devil but not the Irish- 
man. He had an anecdote for every 
occasion, and must have told hundreds 
without repeating himself. While we 
were peeling potatoes or making toast, 
Brother S—— would be reminded of 
some such story as that of the nervous 
young priest who lacked self-confidence 
in the hearing of confessions and 
imposing of penance. He invited an 
older colleague—“ quite illegally, of 
course,’ Brother S——— assured us— 
to listen in and pass judgment. ‘‘ Well,” 
he asked, when the sinners had gone, 
“what do you think? Did I say the 
right thing ?” “ No, you did not,” was 
the verdict. ‘‘ There was far too'much 
‘ Phew !’ and not enough ‘ Tut, tut !’” 

Miss P. . ® music teacher at one 
of the mission schools, had a magnifi- 
cent voice, and charmed us all by her 
singing. She organised a chorus, who 
were permitted to practise once a 
week, but had to be content with a 
small harmonium. The police promised 
time and again to let her have her 
piano in the camp, but it never came. 
Some of the little concerts she arranged 
were @ great success, and we encored 
her until she was weary. 

Every member of the group helped 
in some individual way. to lighten the 
monotony of our existence. There 
was Miss B——, who by some miracle 
had received a Christmas parcel from 
America just before internment, man- 
aged to smuggle it into camp, and 
provided a surprise Christmas present 
for every one of us, from a pencil to a 
caramel. There was Sister J——, 
who, if she had not been temporarily 
released from her vows, would have 
remained demurely silent most of her 
life, but proved a brilliant conversa- . 
tionalist. There was Father D——, 
who took upon himself all the menial 
work he could find, and became 
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‘Maggie’ to all of us. There was 
Brother B——, the handy man of 
the monastery, who could do anything, 
from making tables and chairs to 
repairing our watches with the aid of 
a safety-razor blade, and entertained 
us with conjuring tricks without end. 
There was Brother R——,, who could 
make soup out of water and ingredients 
known only to himself—we accused 
him of stealing from the police. There 
was Mrs A——, whose husband was 
in prison, and of whom she had no 
certain news for five months, who 
sketched us all in characteristic atti- 
tudes, and turned out clever cartoons 
of the police. There was Mrs Z ° 
who got half-way to America on the 
Tatsuta-maru, only to be turned back 
‘and sent to our camp the day before 
Christmas. She presided at the most 
delightful of tea-parties, and made 
these improvised meals the most looked- 
forward-to part of the day. There was 
everybody. 

The sisters managed to live a sort 
of blend of convent and public life, 
always at their devotions, always at 
work, always at our service. They 
could not bear to see the fathers go 
short of food, and as we men dined 
before the women they would repeat- 
edly assure us that there was enough 
for second helpings. Then they went 
short themselves. But the Protestant 
ladies, with worldly appetites, went to 
their husbands in hunger, and after 
that we had to insist on being shown 
what supplies there were before we 
helped ourselves too freely. 

The first hint that there was any 
possibility of evacuation came when 


it was announced that all enemy aliens © 


in the north of Japan were to be con- 
centrated in Sendai. As our camp in 
the Catholic compound was not large 
enough for all, some twenty of us were 
removed to the spacious home of one 
of the American missionaries, and 
from this time, the beginning of April, 
it was possible for husbands and 
wives to be together. Before long we 
had a visit from Father Hildebrande, 
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the Swiss delegate, who told us what 
arrangements were being made; but 
he did not hold out hopes of our all 
getting away. First to be considered 
were diplomats and officials ; then men 
who had been or were still in prison— 
a fairly large number; then people 
with children; and lastly, those who 
had been warned earlier by their 
consuls to leave but had not done so. 
There would be one ship from Japan 
for English and Europeans, and another 
for Americans and Canadians. Only 
hand luggage would be allowed, and 
under no eircumstances could any 


“written or printed matter or photo- 


graphs be taken with us. 

After this visit we were kept in sus- 
pense until June. Then about thirty 
of the Americans were taken,to their 
homes to affix price-tags to their furni- 
ture, and select from their belongings 
sufficient to fill a cabin-trunk and two 
suitcases each. We were informed 
that all our property now belonged to 
the Japanese Government, but that as 
an act of grace we might take what 
clothes we could. The cabin-trunk 
each, over and above hand luggage, 
was a special police favour. Furniture 
and other belongings left in Japan 
would be sold, and the proceeds paid 
into a special account—for whose 
benefit we were not told. 

We were to make three copies of a 
complete list of our possessions with 
our estimate of their value, and prepare 
labels to affix to each article so that it 
could be identified. As police ideas of 
what should be put on the lists and 
labels varied daily, we were kept busy 
with clerical work for a week, and 
wasted much paper. 

Ultimately the thirty Canadians and 
Americans got away in that month, 
but my wife and I, the only English, 
remained in Sendai. Having been 
told that the British and American 
ships would sail together, we con- 
cluded that there was no further hope 
of repatriation. However, on the 
20th of July we were warned to make 
preparations to leave in four or five 
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days, and were granted two half-days 
at our home to pack. At last I was 
allowed an interview with Professor 
Déi, and to make arrangements for the 
disposal of my books. 

The University staff had done their 
‘best to help us, independently making 
an inventory of our furniture in the 
effort to safeguard it. A few days 
after our internment, information hav- 
ing reached him that the police were 
helping themselves to our property, 
the Dean obtained a Court order pro- 
hibiting the police or their agents from 
entering our house, which was Univer- 
sity property, except in the presence 
of a University official. Even after 
this precaution several small articles 
were missing, the maid having been 
unable to keep watch everywhere. As 
we went over the furniture we were 
compelled to sell at, their prices what- 
ever the police wanted for themselves 
or their friends, two of whom were 
present; and they begged for gifts 
as we packed, besides putting odds 
and ends in their pockets. Dates were 
falsified on receipts so that sales might 
be in accordance with the regulations ; 
for example, not more than one hundred 
yen’s worth might be sold to one 
person in one month. We were made 
to sell the chairs only from a dining- 
room suite. When we protested, we 
were warned @ haute voix that if we 
wished to take a cabin-trunk each as 
well as suitcases we had better not raise 
objections about the disposal of stuff 
which in any case was ours no longer. 

As we packed we had to make a list 
of all we put in, not omitting the 
smallest objects. The day after all 
was locked and roped up, the police 
came to our room and declared they 
must go through everything to satisfy 
themselves that we were not taking 
prohibited articles. So they tipped 
out the contents of each package 
on to the floor and made us repack, 
naming each article in order to 
check it on the list. They looked in 
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all pockets, and held up reels of cotton 
to the light to make sure that nothing 
was concealed in them. During this 
process they made a final attempt to 
enrich themselves, arguing that such 
and such a thing would be of no use 
to us in England; but except for a 
towel or two we managed to hang on 
to the miserable remnants of our home. 

In contrast with the extreme dis- 
courtesy, vindictiveness, and dishonesty 
of the police and prefectural officials, 
the unchanged attitude of old friends 
and ordinary people was outstanding. 
Good wishes and even small presents 
reached us surreptitiously; servants 
everywhere were faithful to their 
trust, and went out of their way to 
try to make our lives more comfortable 
and relieve us of anxiety; and the 
University purposely delayed issuing 
my dismissal notice until 3lst March, 
so that, according to the terms of the 
contract, salary could be paid to the 
end of May. (This last two months’ 
salary’ was all we were able to bring 
with us in the shape of cash, and the 
balance had to be given up before we 
landed at Lorenco Marques.) No ill- 
feeling or animosity of any, kind was 
displayed by people passing the gates 
of either camp. A student who had 
been successful in the Higher Civil 
Service examination perhaps risked his 
career by coming to the station to see 
us off. Far from being in need of 
protection from an angry populace, 
as the police claimed, we could not fail 
to realise that our lives and property 
would have been perfectly safe if we 
had been left in our homes. 

As we passed down the corridors 
saying good-byes, one of the fathers 
struck up “God save the King” on 
the wheezy old harmonium, and we all 
sang it defiantly, ignoring the glowering 
police. We have had no news of those 
left behind, but hope they got safely 
away on the second ship for America. 
It was reported to be sailing at the end 


of August, 
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PIG’S WHISKERS. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


THE house of many memories has a 
broad, stone staircase, up and down 
which pass phantoms ;_ some from the 
mists of long ago, others fresh from 
recent association. Young, middle- 
aged, and old, they float, scamper, or 
plod steadily, each with the power to 
lift age from one’s shoulders, or to 
make one feel the piled-up weight of 
years. From a landing, a resting-stage 
for the short-winded, the stairs take 
a right-angled turn, and here hands 
manifest themselves upon the banis- 
ters, a guiding clue that tells who is 
about to follow. Fluttering hands, 
solid, unromantic hands, and small, 
grubby hands with damaged fingers 
wrapped in unattractive bits of rag. 

Those last are mine or my brother’s. 
We never had whole hands, and some- 
times fingers seemed to hang by 
threads. But they always healed in 
some miraculous way, leaving scars 
we counted honourable. It was seldom, 
however, that our hands touched the 
banisters; generally we slid down 
those smooth, polished inclines on our 
trouser seats, to shoot far out into the 
hall, from where the impetus of descent 
propelled us whooping gladly through 
the front door. I can remember those 
same banisters swathed: in ticking to 
defeat our sport. That was after I 
fell overboard upon the gong, rending 
the drowsy spell of a Sunday afternoon 
with clangour and alarm. Our worst 
breaches of the peace occurred on 
Sundays, a reaction after church, and 
we seemed to rack our brains for new 
sensations every seventh day. I cele- 
brated one Sunday by throwing a pot 
of red paint over my young brother’s 
head. In-some way it eased an inferi- 
ority complex stung beyond endurance 
by his surpassing grace and loveliness. 
He fled to the back regions, to his 
friend the cook, who promptly shrieked 
and threw a fit. This, with the pound- 


ing of feet along passages and the 
staccato exclamations of dismay from 
many females, elevated my sense of 
inferiority to a decent feeling of pride, 
which was not lessened when they 
dragged my brother to the boot-hole to 
be purified with butter and paraffin oil. 
By rights I should have been soundly 
walloped, but all my grandmother said 
was, “Fie, my dear” ; so that was that. 
It was my grandmother who with 
her own hands tied up the banisters, 
as one of the precautions she took to 
ensure the comparative safety of two 
youngsters whose parents were far 
away. She left a yard or two un- 
covered, dear soul, which was the kind 
of compromise she was for ever making 
between duty and soft-heartedness. It 
is pathetic to look back upon her 
efforts to keep us harmlessly employed 
with scrap-books, gardens, and poultry. 
We each had a hen, which may or 
may not have provided us with eggs, 
but our interest in them was lukewarm, 
and our enthusiasm for mustard and 
cress limited. It was better fun to 
bring home frogs and hedgehogs, or 
insects in match-boxes, or water 
creatures that went bad in pots and 
bottles. There is fascination in things 
that wiggle tails, or suddenly hop, in 
squinting at tadpoles through glass, 
and waiting for a grasshopper to leap. 
You never know where he will land; 
down somebody’s neck, or in the milk- 
jug, and several grasshoppers afford 
more varied sport. A frog is less 
delirious, but in his staid, cold-blooded 
way creates sensation when, forgotten 
in a pocket, he crawls out at night. 
We were constantly being called on 
to remove this or that, to take those 
disgusting tadpoles back to the pond, 
but it is a recollection of grace in my 
relatives that living creatures, squirm- 
ing or not, were never made to 
suffer for our faults. Merely were they 
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pointed at for us to repatriate—if we 
could remember to what corner of the 
universe they belonged. I was never 
much of a field-naturalist, my brother 
rather less, but the collecting mania 
made for us, by degrees, a new world, 
enthralling and magical, in which we 
moved among a shy and bright-eyed 
company whose friendship we took 
infinite pains to woo. 

My brother—Pig’s Whiskers to me 
in private intercourse—had an elfin 
affinity to the sprightlier denizens of 
the woods and hillsides, and the 
perfect gift for bringing birds or 
animals into the sphere of human 
intercourse, so that from those days 
has grown in me something of the 
same talent. I shall never rival Pig’s 
Whiskers, but the little I have learned 
from him becomes more precious with 
the passing of years. Another thing 


about this brother, which I have only 


realised in later life, was his power to 
harmonise, or contrast vividly, with his 
surroundings. While we were boys it 
satisfied some latent sense in me, 
something one could not put a name to, 
that enclosed both form and colour in 
a kind of unreal, shimmering atmo- 
sphere. Ido not know that I altogether 
approved of these sensations, especially 
after becoming a schoolboy, but the 
fact that others shared them helped 
a little to modify my manly shame. 
Pig’s Whiskers helped too, although 
the slighting designation was a hollow 
sham. At any rate, it sounded better 
than its synonym, Beloved, and kept 
its owner on a normal plane. 

Of us two I was the better stalker 
in shade or sunless winter days. My 
drab tones suited the undersides of 
bushes and bare earth, while Pig’s 
Whiskers was apt to shine incongru- 
ously, till spring and summer came, 
seasons to which he belonged by rights. 
There is a swampy delta where a burn 
seeps to the river, a golden field of 
marsh-marigolds—water-gollands they 
call them in our parts, or gilty-cups— 
flecked with the blue of forget-me-nots, 
where, I feel sure, Pig’s Whiskers 
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criginated. I may have hatched from 
the mud ‘a little farther on, but the 
place had an attraction for us both, 
and as an aquatic preserve the delta 
was well stecked. Frogs, of course, 
water-beetles, tadpoles, small eels, and 
those illusive fry we called burgoynes. 
It was better knowing them here than 


- taking them home in jars, less trouble, 


and the feeling of possession was 
scarcely less ; added to which no cows 
could drink the burn dry as they had 
drunk dry our tin bath aquarium. Our 
captive pets seemed always fated to 
be victims of ill-luck; not that we 
neglected them, but rather from over- 
pampering on improper diets we killed 
them with kindness. Either that or 
things like cows intervened. 

To box up creatures from the wild, 
to force domestic habits of an alien 
nature upon them, struck us by degrees 
as unsporting ; besides, it was a throw- 
ing away of Pig’s Whiskers’ talents, and 
his aptitude for friendly intercourse 
with animals and birds in their natural 
haunts. Though older than he, I 
always lagged behind in certain matters, 
in catching a new idea, or developing 
with lightning speed the germ of an 
entrancing make-belief. Tomfoolery, 
it seemed at first, and then, before I 
knew, the spell had me enmeshed, and 
I was striving to go one better than the 
laughing tempter who was, after all, 
my younger brother. 

I had to remind myself of that, 
sometimes ; when I was in danger of 
becoming too subservient, and then I 
looked about for some distasteful 
thing in which to rub his nose. That 
was only at home, however; among 
the everyday surroundings that gave 
one a good, prosaic grip upon the 
realities of life ; but as soon as we were 
out among the wild places and the 
people of the wilds, the pixy spirit 
took command and led the way into 
the Lilliputian realms of furred and 
feathered folk. I followed, and little 
by little grew tired of trying to tame per- 
verse live stock that broke their captive 
hearts before we could win them. 
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It seemed better to treat the country 
as a meeting-ground for ourselves and 
others, to associate on equal terms 
with birds and beasts so that they 
might grow tamer naturally, and over- 
come the first instinct to beware of 
boys. Before long they discovered we 
were harmless, and geased to panic 
out of sight when we passed up the 
burn. Our being naked may have 
helped to reassure; shorts were all 
we wore, and Pig’s Whiskers glinting 
and gliding from sunlight into shade 
was just an elf, something they knew 
and recognised. On green banks were 
the private homes of county families, 
arched entrances approached through 
leafy avenues and groves of hanging 
fronds. The burgoynes and tadpoles 
were but adjuncts of their lakes and 
rivulets, the golland flats a pleasance 
for their nightly walks. 

Such poetic thoughts were never 
mine; my fancies were less gossamer 
and more concerned with dams, places 
to wallow in, and weird effects con- 
trived by outlining one’s skeleton with 
mud. Where the burn narrows between 
rocks you could make a stem of sods, 
and when the water grew deep enough, 
float upon your back. Then somebody 
else tore down the stem, and feet first 
you were spewed among the gilty-cups. 
It was my ambition to be carried out 
to sea, or rather into the river, but 
the flood lost itself long before the 
burn mouth, and left one stranded, a 
marigold between one’s toes. I do not 
think the sun ever laughed as it did 
then across the brilliant yellow delta, 
and contrast was not far to seek. The 
cundy tunnel under the road was long 
and black enough, a tube of inkiness 
through which we gasped and grappled 
towards air and light. Then into 
Redmire Wood, the burn still beckoning, 
but before going on we generally turned 
aside to visit Mrs Pringle at the shop. 
There was just the shop, the smithy, 
and three cottages ; not even a village, 
but the shop was THE shop and the 
smithy THE smithy. You do not as a 
rule carry.money in your shorts, and 
at any rate ours had no pockets, so it 
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was merely a matter of calling upon 
Mrs Pringle, politely, a little wistfully.’ 

Pig’s Whiskers at such times became 
an asset, on account of his god-like 
beauty that seemed to demand garlands 
and offerings. Mrs Pringle wept when- 
ever she saw him, and poured forth 
oblations of conversation lozenges done 
up in screws of paper. I fancy that, 
although she knew us well, she had a 
dim and muddled notion at such times 
that we must be poor and hungry 
because of our nakedness. Sometimes 
@ boy would join us here, grandson of 
old Willie Black the stane-dyker, a 
brown little boy with bleached hair 
and a solemn face. I do not think he 
admired us, but we were interesting 
freaks to follow. He also wore a shirt, 
but his feet were tough as leather so 
that he had ‘no need for sand-shoes. 
He used to walk on jagged stones and 
brambles, like an Indian fakir, just to 
stress the difference between himself 
and softies such as we were. He, too, 
fell to the glamour of Pig’s Whiskers ; 
** Awfu’ queer,” he called him, but 
in @ tone that saved his head from 
being smacked. He was a good sports- 
man, all the same, with a _ better 
knowledge of woodcraft than ever 
we had, which urged us to seek out 
recondite facts in books with which 
to flummox Doddy Black. We seldom 
succeeded. He could generally go one 
better, if not on that particular point, 
then on some other that we had never 
contemplated. 

I owe Doddy a special debt of 
gratitude for the beginning of a charm- 
ing little verse about the Devil’s-bit 
Seabious, which goes :— 


“Curly Doddy, do my biddin’, 
Soop my house, and shool my midden.” 


There must be more of it, or our Doddy 
invented it on the spot in order to 
flummox us. We called him Curly 
Doddy after that, and sang the quaint 
lines on the uplands where the bent 
is starred with pale mauve blooms. 
Some of Doddy’s friends became ours. 
They were all much older than he, 
beginning with his grandfather, Willie 
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Black, whose job of repairing stone 
walls kept him chained to one spot 
for long hours at a time. He was arid 
like the dykes, not conversational, and 
carried in the wrinkles of his clothes 
deposits of dusty grit that found their 
way into his dinner and temper. An 
unsociable old chap, yet with a soft 
spot in his heart for Doddy. They 
called each other Willie-man and 


Doddy-man, which did not seem strange‘ 


to us who knew the country habit of 
address. Conversation lozenges also 
appealed to grandpa Black, pungent 
peppermint for choice, and while he 
mumbled sweet sentiments of love in 
sugar he would thaw till slow drops of 
speech began to dribble through his 
thin, straight lips. Doddy always had 
things he wanted explained, mostly 
things dut of his pockets, discoveries, 
treasure-trove, and cocoons of trash 
that he had never shown to us. Leaning 
confidentially against a gnarled shoulder, 
he would listen to and believe anything 
old Black told him, and the stane-dyker 
often revealed a pretty talent for tall 
tales. Doddy was humanly childish 


at such times, no longer superior to us 
by inference, but we never felt. quite 
within the circle of easy comradeship, 


and somehow knew our _ presence 


cramped the style of gran’dad Black.: 


Another of Doddy’s friends was 
Mer’ann, a gaunt spinster of the farm, 
and gran’dad’s next-door neighbour. 
She was articulate by fits and starts, 
her voice booming suddenly from the 
shadow of a vast sun-bonnet. She, 
too, liked sweeties and carried a paper 
poke of them, cheek-by-jowl with her 
clay pipe, her tobacco, and some 
yards of twine in what she called 
““ma pooch.” ‘Have a goodie?” she 
would say, and with a curious kick 
and hunch dredge up the paper poke. 
A wee bit simple, poor soulie, but a 
grand worker for all that. I am glad 
to remember that we were kind to 
Mer’ann—as kind as Doddy would let 
us be without trespassing on his own 
self-appointed réle of patron. It was 
rather the manner-one adopts towards 
a not very intelligent dog, with some- 
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times an almost touching knightliness, 
as when he carried parcels for her from 
the shop. The shop is full of memory- 
awakening scents, suggestive odours 
that are to be found nowhere else, and 
wares that never change: tallow dips, 
tin : candlesticks, oil, oatmeal, and 
lubricants for plastering down unruly 
hair on Sabbath days. To sniff its 
atmosphere sweeps forty years away, 
and once again I am a boy, standing 
aside to let Mer’ann pass out, followed 
by Doddy clutching packets with his 
hands and chin. They have only a 
short way to go, across the road and 
up the hill, to Mer’ann’s garden gate. 
There the parcels are laid downy while 
she rummages and grunts for sweeties 
in her pooch. A damaged finger 
hampers her, a finger tied round with 
rolls of clout, a memento of her last 
encounter with a turnip-cutter. It 
makes her fumble so that goodies 
scatter on the road, but Doddy is 
there to gather them up, and to wipe 
the dust off on his trouser-leg. He 
receives a dole of four—two pink, two 
white—and goes his way. 

The inside of Mer’ann’s house was a 
mystery. Nobody was ever invited to 
come ben, and when the door was 
open you could only see a papered 
sereen of boards that shut off from the 
vulgar gaze a dim interior. Nor did 
she beautify her windows with lace 
curtains or pot plants, but against 
the bare whitewashed walls grew 
speckled daises and a bush of old-man’s 
beard. It was commonly believed that 
she took the besom to would-be visitors ; 
at any rate, the ‘minister . himself 
respected her privacy after one attempt 
to pay a duty call, and neighbours 
shrugged their shoulders, saying, 
** Hoots, it’s jest Mer’ann.” She was 
not so interesting to us as burgoynes 
in the burn, except when Doddy, 
whose knightliness was intermittent, 
took pot-shots at her when bending 
over turnip-tops. A well-aimed sod 
catching her fair upon the stern would 
send Mer’ann full tilt in the wrong 
direction, vowing vengeance on ‘some 


person,’ while Doddy sauntered off, 
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without a smile, to resume whatever 
occupation he had for a moment 
interrupted. 

He used to join or leave us in exactly 
the same casual manner. One moment 
Doddy was there, the next drifting 
across the landscape on some business 
of his own. Pig’s Whiskers said it 
made him feel like one of the idle rich 
when Doddy looked at him in a certain 
way, but I think it was no more than 
an expression of pained surprise that 
there should be those of country birth 
who knew not the difference between a 
gimmer and a wether. He. took it for 
granted that, being who we were, our 
accomplishments and book-knowledge 
were varied and wide, but he was 


equally aware that in practical matters- 


we floundered in abysmal mires of 
ignorance. He seemed to humour us in 
those games of make-belief we played, 
and when he chipped in with a con- 
tribution of his own it always brought 
us rudely back to earth where: beasts 
are beasts and men are men, with a wide 
and yawning-gulf between. 

I remember at an early age trying 


to confide some of my fanciful conceits 


to a stolid nursery-maid. I cannot 
imagine why I looked for sympathetic 
response from her, but all the comment 
she made was, “ Eh, wow, sic a lee,”’ 
and as a determined liar I was there- 
after branded. It was rather the view 
taken by aunts when we gilded drab 
facts with ornate touches of our own. 
The truth was a dismal thing, unlovely 
as the inside of the kirk, and generally 
associated with confessions extorted 
from badgered little boys driven into 
a corner. Provided it sounded bad 
enough, the truth of what we confessed 
was taken for granted, so that the 
process sometimes defeated its own 
ends by spurring our imaginations in 
criminal and hellish directions. 

My grandmother, a generation further 
back, had far more understanding of 
how infantile minds worked, and of 
the rainbow-tinted world in which we 
moved. One knew that from the story- 
books she bought for us and the games 
she let us play. Keeping treasures 
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under lock and key was but another 
proof ‘of her. understanding. The 
things would have lost their charm 
if freely left about. Her rooms were 
on the ground floor, so that I never 
meet her shade upon the stair, but 
often when the house is very still a 
tiny presence, quiet and light of foot, 
hovers about the hall, planning some 
simple ploy, the very innocence of 
which touched us even then. I can 
hear the faint rustle of silk, and the 
clink of keys upon her silver chatelaine, 
like distant elf-bells calling us. The 
sudden contrast of my breezy grand- 
father, with his stick and limp and sun- 
burnt straw hat cocked sideways, is 
part of the same picture. No stairs 
for him if he could help it. From him 
we had our daily dole of chocolate 
after lunch, chocolate broken’ up like 
linseed cake for calves, and when he 
shook the box we dropped spoons and 
galloped to his side. One bit each, no 
more, and he maintained the custom 
to his dying day, long after we had 
passed from calfhood to the stage of 
leggy stirks. 

Those two old people blended with 
the scheme of our peculiar world 
without an effort. Aunt Mary and 
Aunt Maud were a wholesome corrective 


-interposed, a bracing tonic as it were, 


while Williams, our Welsh nurse, 
dashed in and out, a kind of mad 
woman with authority to rub soap up 
our noses the wrong way. Her wraith 
comes down the stair in leaps and 
bounds, her invocations to the deity 
at the sight of rats still haunt the top 
landing where the nurseries were. In 
her day we knew nothing of the golden 
delta, nor of the upland sweeps. 
Fleeting glimpses we had of spots 
delectable from hard high-roads, blue- 
bells in spring, and mysterious woods, 
but liberty to wander we only had in 
dreams. 

Through Redmyre Wood the indica- 
tion of a path follows the burn, crossing 
and recrossing it where moss-grown 
trees or boulders block the way, and 
by degrees the landscape changes as 
you draw farther from the valley 
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towards the uplands. You leave 
behind the singing birds and catch the 
wilder whistlings of moorland fowl ; the 
sunlight plays with shadows cast by 
sailing clouds, and there is nothing 
between you and the open sky. Peat- 
breasts stand out like cliffs above the 
spongy tracts of cotton-grass and gale, 
and the last fields are pungent with 
the scent of yarrow. Nose-bleed they 
call it in some parts, and if you take 
a leaf and turn it round inside your 
nose while thinking all the time about a 
sweetheart, blood ought to flow. 


“Green Yarrow, green Yarrow; you bear a 

white blow ; 

If my love loves me, my nose will bleed 
now ; 

If my love don’t love me, it won’t bleed a 
drop ; ‘ 

If my love does love me, ’twill bleed and 
not stop.” 


Doddy Black did not teach us that, 
and tickling noses with a sprig of 
yarrow only made one sneeze ; besides, 
neither of us had a sweetheart to think 
about. Instead we had our island, a 
flat-topped circle where one stunted 
pine tree grew, lop-sided from the 
buffetings of western winds, a look-out 
post for solitary corbie crows. The 
ground surface was riddled with rabbit 
holes, criss-crossed by fissures and 
cracks, and the heather had grey 
lichen clinging to its gnarled stems. 
It was a secret cut-off place, because 
bygone peat-cutters had dug so sheer 
a wall that it was like an African kopje 
surrounded by a precipitous kranz. 
There was one way up, @ narrow cleft 


' where a rabbit burrow had caved in, 


making a kind of causeway arched 
over by bramble shoots and tussock 
grass, @ passage that often crumbled 
beneath one’s weight and left one 
clinging to a bunch of bog-myrtle above 
a dark-brown, muddy pool. Peat 
subsides without noise, and bubbles 
burst on stagnant pits with sinister 
effect. The approach to our island was 
a perilous crawl, but dangers should 
beset the way to such an enchanted 
spot. There was a slight depression, 
a cup-shaped ring beneath the shadow 
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of the twisted pine, where tormentil 
and milkwort grew. The heather rose 
high all round, leaving this little space 
starred wonderfully with fairy plants. 
It was fine to lie here flat on one’s 
stomach and see far and wide, oneself 
invisible, cut off from the rest of the 
world, yet never too remote. The 
cultivated lands with their various 
tints of ripening crops lay like a girdle 
round the moor, and the blue slate 
roofs of Greystones farm were just 
visible beyond a formal line of stacks. 
Pig’s Whiskers was never without his 
catapult, slim and deadly, that slipped 
so easily within a waist-belt and worked 
such havoc among human game. He 
never plugged birds or beasts; they 
were his friends; but things like top- 
hats or the'seats of pants were to him 
as lions and elephants are to a hunter 
on the veldt. We both had pea- 
shooters as well, but they were more 
for close-range practice from the back 
seat of a dog-cart, or to enliven the 
tempo of a village concert. I remember 
well the innocent expression on my 
beautiful brother’s face when, having 
peppered a stout lady on the platform, 
he dropped his pea-shooter into my 
pocket just as vengeance in the form 
of the village dominie swooped down. 
Somebody in the audience called out, 
“Go on, Alec man, you're doin’ fine,” 
and Alec is my name. However, the 
dominie was so sure the culprit was 
Pig’s Whiskers that, after gripping his 
pockets and finding nothing, he went 
away growling in discomfiture, though 
palpably relieved. My own wits never 
could have worked quickly enough to 
dodge Nemesis with such unerring 
promptitude, and the admiration I 
felt for my brother’s resourcefulness left 
me goggling without resentment. Ikept 
the pea-shooter. é 

On the island there was little ‘to 
shoot at, but old David Wylie had 
some bee-skeps on the heather below, 
and always mistook a pellet for an 
extra vicious bee. He would grab 
himself behind, kicking out like a cart- 
horse, while we lay face downward 
among the milkwort, weeping with 
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delight; but soon Pig’s Whiskers 
would recover for another shot, catch- 
ing David on the ear, most likely, 
causing the old fellow to shake his 
head and rub the place with an onion 
he always carried when visiting his 
hives. After that a third hit might 
be registered, just where the first had 
struck, and David, after a futile dive 
with the onion, would make for home, 
vowing to change his strain of bees. 
Sunshine and aromatic air; the 
exhilaration of sea-tang when the wind 


came from the west, and the buoyancy © 


of youth subdued by the lazy spell of 
a summer afternoon. We were content 
to lie there, kicking our heels, and let 
adventure come to us rather than go 
strenuously seeking it. There were 
plenty of things to watch: white gulls 
wheeling in the sky, or a questing 


sparrow-hawk. Rabbits thumped in 
their subterranean galleries, and we 
thumped back at them, while com- 
fortable bumble-bees, true countrymen 
and never hurried, rolled placidly from 
bloom to bloom, a contrast to the shrill 
and bustling inmates of David Wylie’s 


skeps. For us- the hours were golden 
as the heather honey ; the woodlands, 
fields, and moors were an _ integral 
part of life, a perpetual playground and 
realm for high romance. The gods 
seemed to have opened wide for us 
the gates of a paradise in which we 
revelled for all too short a time. The 
world we knew then was unmechanised, 
and the periodicity of rustic life moved 
in terms of man and beast; the 
ploughman with his pair, the woodmen 
with their strings of hairy nags. Clip- 
clop along the highways came gigs, 
traps, machines; pony-carts, donkey- 
carts, and the stately carriages of 
county folk. You could play marbles 
on the public road, and wayside flowers 


could breathe their scent upon the air,’ 


uncontaminated by petrol fumes from 
motor-cars. 

I am not one to repine at inevitable 
change, or to relegate all good to years 
gone by, but those boyish years were 
good in a special way, and the present 
would be strangely blank without the 
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memory of them. They do not shroud 
themselves in shimmering mists—not 
even the ghosts upon the stair—but 
every incident and every living thing 
stands out with chiselled clarity. 
Emotions seem to do the same, motives, 
impulses, whims and absurdities, and 
it needs_no great brain-cudgelling to 
find obvious explanations for all the 
odd, queer, daft, inexplicable things 
we did or underwent. Some of them; 
small beer to careless tastes, have 
mellowed into vintage wines. 
Farm-hands stayed upon the various 
holdings much longer than they do 
now, and not infrequently you found 
persistent generations of the same 
name deeply rooted in the soil of one 
particular place. They grew from boys 
to men in a rotation, like the crops, 
and you could scarcely imagine them 
transplanted to another clime. The 
farmer who ruled at Greystones was a 
case in point. A widower, his father 
and grandfather had been there before 
him, and the sorrow of his life was that 
he had no son to carry on an old, 
respected line. His only son had died 
years before we came to know John | 
Ritson, and we understood that the 
loss had warped a character in some 
respects most admirable. He was a 
great sportsman ; a fisherman, follower 
of hounds on foot, and possessor of an 
otter-hunting pole with nicks down 
one side and up the other, a record 
of achievements on which he loved to 
dwell. As an appreciative audience 
we were disappointing, because Pig’s 
Whiskers shied off the idea of death, 
and regarded otters and foxes in terms 
of kittens or cubs, enthralling creatures 
one might watch for at dusk on a spring 
evening. A naturalist’s attitude, inter- 
laced with fanciful conceits, was incom- 
prehensible to Ritson; almost as 
fantastic as his talking to a dead son 
appeared tous. There was uncanniness, 
too, in the idea of sitting in the church- 
yard after dark retailing the history 
of a day’s sport to a person who had 
been buried nearly twenty years. 
Ritson had a little garden chair beside 
the grave, and every minute detail, 
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the weight of an otter, or how long he 
had played a salmon in a certain pool, 
was repeated in a loud, distinct voice, 
as though through the passage of time 
his hearer had become a trifle deaf. 


He had named his boy Gillshaw after . 


the bit of moorland where our island 
stood. His daughter, still living, he had 
called Blossom, after a favourite mare. 

Sentiment and ruthlessness were 
mingled in this farmer’s character, 
and a grim kind of humour that might 
be kindly or the reverse. There were 
pigeons on the rafters of his lofty barn, 
and when they grew too numerous he 
took measures to thin them out, 
determined measures with no regard 
for life and limb when he hounded 
reluctant perspiring men up quivering 
ladders to prod out birds from crannies 
with long poles. He was not particular 
where he fired his gun, or whether he 
blew holes in his rocf, but the men 
kept dropping their poles in terror 
till the order came to get down, 
which they did with sighs of thankful- 
ness. I never thought much of these 
battues, but a horrid fascination draws 
all boys to scenes of bloodshed, and 
drew me in spite of myself. Pig’s 


Whiskers would stand spellbound for , 


@ moment, round-eyed and turning 
yellowish-green ; then he would bolt 
for the stackyard, there to bury his 
head and ears in hay. Later on, when 
the business was ended, he would pick 
his way back like a nervous colt with 
Timothy and Cocksfoot grasses in his 
hair. 
Ritson would look at him, begin to 
say something, and change his mind. 
A grin of understanding would slowly 
dawn, and a rough arm would be 
thrown about my brother’s shoulders. 
He had remembered his own boy— 
wee Gill—at whom he used to jeer 
for just such tenderness of heart. On 
me, the sportsman who had held his 
ground, he would turn his back, and 
when he took us into the farmhouse for 
tea Pig’s Whiskers was the honoured 
guest. Miss Ritson—Blossom some- 
what overblown—believed that boys 
were always hungry. She was not far 
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wrong, but those teas at Greystones 
would have taxed the eating powers of 
cormorants. The memory of them is 
clouded and clotted in mists of jelly, 
cream, girdle-scones, and eggs. 

To meet the spectre of oneself is 
said to presage sudden death, and to 
be associated with the last stages of 
neurosis or dipsomania, but I have 
found no terror in the detached obser- 
vance of two shades that flit about 
familiar haunts. My own is that of 
someone quite apart from what I am 
today, and the intervening years are 
as a gulf separating oneself from 
another. Yet somehow I can find the 
way across, back to the golden delta 
and the burn, an unrecognised third 
where by right there should be but 
two. The old landmarks are the same, . 
but details have changed, growths © 
increased, and the ever-active life 
within the soil has obliterated much. 
It is hard to find some small object 
that has remained fixed in memory, 
as small things will, and I cannot ask 
for help because shades, however clear 
their forms may be, are deaf; or 
rather their hearing is attuned to higher, 
finer tones than ours, just as their 
speech eludes the human ear. I can 
but see in the movement of lips laughter 
without sound. 

The great boulder we spent days in 
levering from the burn should be easily 
enough found. It was our proof of 
strength, a monument to muscle that 
all but burst us in the making, and 
against which we lit many fires. The 
Boulder we called it, and scratched our 
initials on its face. It should be easily 
found, but the other morning it took 
me some time to identify a mossy 
hummock with the bare slab that used 
to show up so distinctly among the 
gilty-cups. It formerly stood upright, 
as befitted a monument, but now it 
has settled flat, a mere platform for 
rabbits’ play. Our initials may still 
be there; if so, the moss has covered 
up the scars, and it is not worth while 
disturbing its greenness to make sure. 

I am waiting for myself to come 
bursting feet first from a pool above 
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the dam. Pig’s Whiskers is tearing 
the sods away, flinging the juicy ones 
at me, and with a splodge of mud 
upon my stomach I presently whirl 
forth on red flood-water to hit an 
unseen rock. That was before we 
levered out the boulder, and that was 
why we did it. One’s feet went over 
it, but rough sandstone*scarified one’s 
bare behind. I want to find-a rusty 
rabbit-trap, the one in which we put 
the largest eel on earth, little guessing 
to what gigantic size our jest would 
grow. It frightened us in the end, 
when letters began to appear in news- 
papers, and our own old keeper swore 
that the eel must have been after 
rabbits because it had hair on its 
teeth. We dared not confess for fear 
* of being lynched, and being candid 
little boys our tongues were sore from 
biting off half-uttered give-aways. 
Small things again: the tile-mouth 
of which my aunts took special charge. 
It was always getting blocked, and 
after a spate the pair of them with 
walking-sticks would proddle for an 
hour, almost as excited when the 


water began to gush and gurgle as we 
were when the dam across the burn 
burst wide, only they did not wish to . 
float riverwards, but rather aimed at 
keeping their feet dry. From a hiding- 
place among the fern we saw one 
caught by the ankles in deep slime. 


She was wearing black-and-white 
checked stockings,.and the other aunt 
sat down and laughed and laughed. 
We felt a sudden warmth of kindliness 
towards her, but later on she was just 
her old self again, ready to condemn 
our dirty hands, impervious to a would- 
be knowing wink. Perhaps those 
shades are still laughing at the jest, 
gloating over the memory of stout, 
chequered legs; brutal humorists as 
we used to be, unmellowed by the 
rarefying atmosphere of a spirit world. 

Nevertheless, I would not be unjust 
to the memory of our aunts, nor deny 
them a place among the images of 
yesterday. The cameo portraits of 
their lives have coloured backgrounds 
more subdued than those of gayer folk, 


‘coated 
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and yet they serve to throw up, 
not displeasingly, characteristic details, 
whimsical without intent, of petti- 
constables who strove to 
regulate the traffic of our wayward 
feet. They had little weaknesses of 
mind, almost lovable, quaint preju- 
dices, and superstitions that may 
have been survivals of a prehistoric 
state when Mary and Maud went tip- 
toeing through dim forest regions, 
bogle-haunted by malignant powers. 
Old superstitions had become so blended 
with their practical, rational attitude 
towards things in general that they 
toned naturally in the pattern of their 
lives. One did not notice them, and 
it is only now I realise the care they 
took lest by some thoughtless act they 
should bring ill-luck showering down 
upon their heads from ladders or a 
touchy sickle-moon. They still clung 
to certain childish observances from 
innate conservatism ; rites secretively 
performed over a row of stones when 
we had prunes for lunch. ‘“‘ This year— 
next year—some time—never.” They 
hated to stop at never, and a stone 
had either to be swallowed or second 
helping taken. I am sure my aunts 
wished for no definite thing, only that 
something might happen some time. 
I have felt the same way myself, on 
Sundays or when it rained. 

Phantoms who reappear in solid 
flesh seldom maintain their power to 
charm, and often rend beyond repair 
a delicate picture seen in retrospect. 
There seems a lack of refinement, 
amounting to indecency, when idealised 
shapes reveal themselves as common 
clay. The othe: day I came across 
Doddy Black—Curly Doddy of a former 
incarnation—now with an apostolic 
beard and an aura of whisky, who 
tackled me in reminiscent mood. “I 
mind when me and you was boys, and 
him. Awfu’ queer he was; but that’s 
a’ by.” He seemed to wipe aside the 
memory in those words, and maundered 
on to speak of change, himself a 
lamentable example of what time may 
do, and how the whisky of today was 
not fit to grind an axe with. He stiil 
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inhabited the same cottage, but grandpa 
Black was dead—‘“as King Henry,” 
he thoughtfully added, and: Mer’ann ; 
and Blossom Ritson, with an adopted 
son, was gae far through. He inferred 
she might have adopted a more deserv- 
ing waif, and paused to let that sink 
in; but when I looked at him I felt 
that Blossom Ritson had known her 
own business best. 

John Ritson’s garden seat has been 
removed. He no longer needs to take 
those nightly walks from Greystones 
to the kirkyard with his news budget 
for Gill. They lie together, side by 
side, recorded on a common stoné, and 
at the dawn of Judgment Day they 
will rise up, each with his fishing-wand, 
ready to whip the jasper ripples of 
celestial streams. Old Blossom is not 
nearly so far through as Doddy Black 
makes out. She can still cook and bake, 
and takes the same delight in overflow- 
ing hospitality. When I go to see her, I 
find her memory is better than my 
own. All sorts of incidents she recalls 
with piercing laughter and rubbings of 
her knees. In joy or anger Blossom 
always yelled, registering emotions by 
slaps upon her ample thighs and butting 
motions with her head, like a skittish 
ewe who feels the influence of spring. 

Do I remember the ferrets, Jock and 
Susie? Do I not! We used to carry 
them about, slung in a. haversack, 
from which they were for ever escaping 
into strange predicaments. Pig's 
Whiskers had them trained like circus 
beasts, and they adored him, sinuously 
creeping over a shoulder and down his 
trouser-leg. ‘My belly-band’s too 
tight and the gentleman ferret’s got 
stuck,” you might hear him wail, 
while Blossom yelled and John Ritson 
bellowed in an ecstasy. They would 
both be slapping themselves and 
stamping with the agony of joy, while 
Pig’s Whiskers let out his belt and 
Jock emerged, weaving his head from 
side to side, an inquiring look upon 
his face. Smelly things, our aunts 
called them, but we did not mind. 
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Ferrets or goats, it was all the same to 
us, and the coal-tar soap wjth which 
we washed obliterated every other 
scent. What a tale to tell in the kirk- 
yard at midnight! I can see old John, 
chuckling on his garden chair, tapping 
the ground to wake the attention of 
his sleeping son, and pausing here and 
there for sympathetic chuckles from 
the dead. The sporting news would 
come first, a summary of otters killed 
and salmon caught; then a word 
about the latest calf, the weather, and 
the crops. Last of all, a cheerful note 
on which to say good-night, the tale of 
Pig’s Whiskers and his belly-band. 

I have only to sniff the warm and 
bannock-scented air of any farmhouse 
kitchen, to smell peat-reek, and to 
watch the sunlight streaming in upon 
the remnants of a mighty tea, in order 
to recapture the exact flavour of a 
moment when a cool, sweet breeze was 
all one’s satiated body craved ; to get 
out into the open, to the purer atmo- 
sphere of hayfields and dog-roses in 
the loaning hedge. Butter melting on 
a lordly dish will not bear looking at, 
or thinking about, as phantom Pig’s 
Whiskers and phantom I roll home like 
overloaded caravels. 

And now I am alone once more, 
breathing the faint and comely scents 
of an old house when evening shadows 
fall. The place is full of shadows, none 
of regret or painful longing, nor do 
they call up restless ghosts to mar the 
sense of peace. In the old days we 
kept regular hours, and those of the 
spirit world have taken with them to 
Elysium decent habits learned on 
earth. Bedtime. The two small 
sprites whose fortunes I have followed 
for a while are safely tucked up for 
the night, and I shall mount the stair 
alone. I can hear the sound of bars 
and bolts, of turning keys, and footsteps 
that approach. Shall I need anything 
more ? How well I recognise the real 
meaning of those softly spoken words, 
and, like the little boy I used to be, trot 
humbly off to bed. 





KATE THE QUEEN. 


BY ARTHUR STANLEY. 


“What name was that the little girl sang forth ? 


Kate ? 


Musso.ini’s hopes of adding Cyprus 
to his Italian Empire have not been 
fulfilled, but he can console himself 
with the reflection that the island, 
among its other misfortunes, endured 
Italian rule for about one hundred 
years. The fact is recorded on one of 
the least known ‘stones of Venice.’ 
In pre-war days tourists sauntering 
along the Merceria could see the lofty 
apse of San Salvatore towering above 
the little shops so full of tempting 
wares; but that fine Renaissance 
building was never looked upon as one 
of the great sights, and- there were 
never many visitors to its south 
transept, which contains Cortino’s 
monument in memory of Caterina 
Cornaro. The romantic story of this 
fair Venetian is the history of the 
only Italian conquest of Cyprus. It 
‘was, however, conquered by an English 
king at an earlier date, as we shall see. 
Nearly four centuries have passed 
since Venice yielded Cyprus to the 
Turks, and today the island can show 
few memorials of Venetian rule—not 
much, indeed, except the massive walls 
of Nicosia, its inland capital, and the 
great fortress of Famagusta, with its 
so-called ‘Othello Tower,’ and the 
marble lion of San Marco still mounting 
guard over the ancient sea-gate. 

In 1184 Isaac Komnenos, an Imperial 
Governor of Tarsus, seized the island 
and proclaimed himself ‘ emperor.’ 
His violent and oppressive rule did 
not last long, for a few years later he 
had to face the avenging sword of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Certain 
‘ pilgrims’ (as they were called) in the 
3rd Crusade were shipwrecked on the 
coast of Cyprus ‘on their way to 
Jerusalem. Isaac, taking no account 
of the sacred character of these 
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travellers, plundered their ships and 
cast them into prison. He next 
threatened Richard’s sister Joanna 
and his betrothéd Berengére of 
Navarre, when their ship took shelter 
in the harbour of Limassol. This 
unfortunate monarch was to share the 
fate éf those robbers of the Alps 
described by Gibbon. He had been 
“allured by the garb of a pilgrim ” 
to be “chastened by the arm ‘of a 
warrior.” Richard spent a busy fort- 
night in conquering Cyprus, and cele- 
brated the event by his marriage with 
Berengére at Limassol (12th May 1191). 
“The king” (writes the chronicler), 
“ was gloriously happy on this occasion, 
and showed himself very jocose.” By 
the terms of peace he promised not to 
put Isaac ‘in irons,’ and he kept his 
promise literally by binding him with 
fetters of silver. 

Richard soon found his new posses- 
sion a troublesome one, and sold it to 
the Knights Templar, who passed it 
on to Guy de Lusignan, a knight of 
Poitou, who was one of Richard’s 
followers in the crusade. On Guy’s 
death in 1194 he was succeeded by 
his brother Amaury, who married 
Isabella, Queen of Jerusalem; and 
thus the two crowns, nominally at 
least, became united, and later on the 
titular sovereignty was extended to 
include Armenia. The rule of the 
Lusignans lasted for the next 300 
years, in spite of Genoa’s occupation 
of Famagusta from 1376 to 1464. This 
was the Golden Age of Cyprus. The 
little kingdom was then a medieval 
feudal State after the Western model. 
It was an important centre of oriental 
trade, and the merchants of Famagusta 
could boast that their daughters had 
more jewels than the Queen of France. 
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John de Lusignan, who succeeded 
his father as King of Cyprus in 1432, 
married for his second wife a clever, 
cruel, and ambitious lady, Eléna, 
daughter of the Despot of the Morea. 
They had a daughter, Charlotte, 
through whom the queen hoped to 
satisfy her lust for power. The king, 
however, had an _ illegitimate son, 
James, @ youth handsome, brave, and 
extremely popular. It was necessary 
to get him out of ‘the way, and in 
spite of his tender years (he was only 
about fifteen) Eléna persuaded the 
king to appoint him Archbishop of 
Nicosia. The palace of the youthful 
prelate became the scene of amorous 
orgies more proper to the worship of 
Aphrodite than the rites of Christianity ; 
but James increased his popularity 
at Nicosia, making many friends. 
Prominent among them was Andrea 
Cornaro, @ wealthy Venetian sugar- 
planter, who possessed a large estate 
and had _ corresponding influence. 
James being disposed of by means 
of the Archbishopric, the queen now 
sought a suitable husband for Charlotte. 
The choice was an important matter ; 
for Eléna’s object was absolute: rule 
through her daughter after she had 
foreed the king to abdicate. Prince 
John of Portugal was chosen ; but the 
marriage was not satisfactory, for the 
prince showed remarkable independ- 
ence. He was promptly poisoned, and 
Charlotte was married to Prince Louis 
of Savoy, @ more promising match, 
since his feeble character was well 
known. But an unexpected enemy 
more sinister and more powerful than 
the queen lurked by the palace gate ; 
and before Louis reached Cyprus the 
summer pestilence had rekeved King 
John of his masterful wife. The king 
sent for James and loaded him with 
favours; but within a few months 
the king himself died, and Charlotte 
was proclaimed queen. James at once 
swore allegiance to his sister; but his 
sincerity was doubted, and he was 
thrown into prison. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life, even to thrive 
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on a diet of poison. The explanation 
is to be found in his popularity with 
the servants. At length he escaped, 
and sought his friend Cornaro. Genoa 
had espoused the cause of Charlotte, 
which ensured that Venice would be 
on the other side; but the Prince of 
Savoy had arrived in Cyprus, and 
James.fled to Alexandria. In Egypt 
he found refuge at the court of the 
Sultan, who was the titular overlord 
of Cyprus, being in receipt of an annual 
tribute—the ransom of a Cypriot king 
he had captured in battle. James’s 
success with the Sultan was said to 
be largely due to his attractive appear- 
ance and charm of manner. He now 
claimed the throne against his sister. 
His sex was in his favour, and illegiti- 
macy never caused much difficulty in 
the East. The Sultan adopted James 
(now twenty-two years of age) as his 
own son, crowned him King of Cyprus, 
and sent him off to take possession of 
his kingdom well supplied with ships 
and men. Some of the walled towns 
opened their gates. to him at once; 
the remainder fell one after another. 
Eventually he drove the Genoese from 
the great fortress of Famagusta, which 
they had held for almost one hundred 
years. The capture of this fortress, 
which was thought impregnable, was 
one of the greatest military feats ever 
performed in the island. This brilliant 
success was marred by an almost 
incredible butchery. James had no 
further use for the Sultan’s Mamelukes, 
who had assisted him in this campaign ; 
so he massacred them to get them out 
of the way. 

Charlotte, a brave woman worthy of 
a better husband than the feeble Louis, 
carried her troubles to the Pope, 
seeking material rather than spiritual 
aid, while her husband returned to his 
father’s court. A barren though right- 
ful title descended through Charlotte 
to the House of Savoy; and the 
empty words ‘King of Cyprus’ 
appeared on the coins of the Sardinian 
kingdom down to the year 1861. 

James was now firmly seated on his 
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throne, but had strong enemies in 
Savoy and Genoa, while the Pope 
refused to recognise him. Some power- 
ful alliance was necessary, and a 
matrimonial one seemed to promise 
the best security. Venice still shone 
in full splendour, and her power was 
almost at its height. James, doubtless 
after consultation with his. friend 
Cornaro, sent an ambassador to Venice 
asking the hand of a noble Venetian 
lady. The proposal, we may be sure, 
was considered not only as an affair 
of State but also as a commercial 
venture. The commerce of Venice 
accounts for much cf her diplomacy 
and perhaps all her warfare. The 
wines of Cyprus had become famous 
long before the Christian era, and her 
large export trade in cotton, salt, and 
sugar was capable of much further 
development. Moreover, the position of 
the island gave it political importance. 

The. offer of the Cypriot king 
was gladly accepted; and the choice 
fell on Andrea Cornaro’s 
Caterina, the young and beautiful 
daughter of his brother Marco, a 
merchant of great wealth. It is not 
known exactly how Caterina came to 
be chosen, but it is significant that 
her father, with two other patrician 
houses, already held a considerable 
part of Cyprus in mortgage. There 
is a picturesque story about seventy- 
two Venetian girls being assembled at 
* the Ducal Palace (a sort of mannequin 
parade), and another about James 
falling in love with Caterina when he 
saw her portrait at her uncle’s house ; 
but both of these stories lack authority. 
The Cornari were a noble Venetian 
family, one of the oldest, the name 
‘Cornaro’ being derived from the 
Roman name ‘ Cornelia.’ Marco’s wife, 
Fiorenza, could boast imperial lineage, 

for her grandfather was Emperor of 
* Trebizond. The Republic provided 
Caterina with a handsome dowry, 
valued at 100,000 ducats — about 
£50,000 in English money. 

We have been so much dazzled by the 
gaiety and grandeur of Venice that it 
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is hard for us to realise to what a small 
extent her abundance and luxury were 
shared by her noble ladies. Only a 
few of them appeared in public 
from day to day. The abundant 
life of Venice was not for all its women. 
The ‘salons, to use a more modern 
word, were held by the courtesans, 
whose prototypes may be found in 
the hetzriz of ancient Greece. These 
women were often accomplished and 
even learned, and they were people of 
importance. They were invited to 
the balls at the Ducal Palace. On the 
other hand, a very quiet and secluded 
existence was the lot of the young 
Venetian girls. No Victorian miss was 
more strictly controlled or more closely 
held to “the proprieties’ than was 
the little Caterina Cornaro. Venice 
received ideas as well as merchandise 
from the East. Not only her art but 
also her life fell under the influence of 
Byzantium. The young Venetian girls 
never went out of doors but to mass or 
confession, and were on those occasions 
very closely guarded. They might get 
peeps of the outside world now and 
then through the open ironwork of 
those beautiful but well-secured gate- 
ways, or sunning themselves on the 
house-tops hear the songs of gondoliers 
who passed over unseen waters; they 
might be busy with their needlework 
or play games of ball indoors; they 
might tell old stories or dream romantic 
day-dreams sitting in those high- 
walled gardens. Such were their sole 
amusements. 

As for the little Caterina, she was 
sent to a convent at Padua when she 
was ten years old. She was born on 
St Catherine’s Day (30th April), 1454, 
at San Polo in the very centre of 
Venice, not far from the Frari. Later 
on the family moved to the Palazzo 
Cornaro on the Grand Canal; and the 
building of a later date at present 
standing on its site is still known as the 
Palazzo Cornaro della’ Regina. 

Caterina was only fourteen when 
her marriage contract, was signed. 
This was then considered a marriage- 
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able age in Italy. Juliet, it will be 
remembered, was only fourteen when 
she married Romeo. It is difficult to 
construct Caterina’s portrait, though 
her contemporaries agree in praising 
her beauty as highly as they praise 
her gentleness and grace. The most 
authentic account we have of her 
appearance is that given in the ‘ Life’? 
written by her contemporary Col- 
bertaldi, a native of Asolo. Here she 
is described as of middle height, rather 
stout, with very bright eyes. The 
same writer tells us that she was 
talkative and of joyful conversation, 
that she always kept her promises, 
that she was free from ostentation, 
that she never used artificial aids to 
increase her beauty, and insisted on her 
ladies following this example. There 
are many pictures of Venetian ladies 
which bear Caterina’s name, but in 
none of these is it easy to trace a 
beauty once so famous. The Doughty 
House portrait, said to have been 
begun by Giorgione and ‘finished by 
Titian, has recently been presented to 
the nation by Sir Francis Cook; but 
it is now in New York, and will not be 
seen in England during the present war. 

Caterina’s betrothal took place at a 
splendid ceremony of State in the hall 
of the Great Council in Venice. Forty 
noble ladies came to the bride’s home 
to bring her to the Ducal Palace. 
There the Doge formally gave her 
away, and King James’s ambassador 
and proxy placed on her finger a con- 
secrated ring. Caterina seems to have 
been rather appalled by this strange 
ceremony, with no husband in sight, 
and to have shown little delight at 
the prospect of royalty. Indeed, they 
said afterwards in Venice that she 
must have had some premonition of 
what was to happen later on. She 
returned from the betrothal ceremony 
to the seclusion of the Cornaro palace, 
and for the next four years remained 
a betrothed queen without a husband 
and without a crown. During this 
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time Ferdinand, King of Naples, had 
powerful agents in Cyprus; and King 
James, in spite of the solemn obligations 
undertaken by his ambassador, wavered 
between a Venetian and a Neapolitan 
alliance. He even began to quarrel 
with Andrea Cornaro. But the Republic 
was not to be trifled with. A Venetian 
ambassador arrived in Cyprus, doubly 
armed ‘with promises of protection and 
threats of vengeance. James agreed 
to honour his royal word. A new 
treaty was made by which Venice 
undertook to defend Cyprus by sea, 
and James agreed to supply two ships 
to be added to the Venetian fleet and 
to exempt from taxation all Venetians 
residing in the island. 

The ambassadors of James now 
arrived at Venice to bring home his 
queen; and on 14th July 1472 there 
was a solemn ceremony in San Marco, 
when Caterina knelt before the High 
Altar and the Doge adopted her as a 
child of the Republic. The object of 
this second ceremony was evidently to 
give the Republic the status of heir 
according to Roman law in respect of 
any rights Caterina might acquire 
through her husband. Venice was 
now her parent in a sense that was well 
understood. Caterina was to be a 
dependant who would never grow out 
of dependence, and James was marrying 
Venice when he married her child. 

Caterina seems to have been as 
reluctant to leave Venice as she was 
to be at a later time to return to it. 
With no experience of the world, she 
was leaving her family and her girl 
companions to face a new life which 
she must have felt would be very 
different from the life of Venice. She 
had never seen her husband. It was, in 
every way, @ plunge into the unknown. | 

The Doge with a splendid following 
arrived in the Bucintoro at the steps 
of the Cornaro palace. The State 
Barge of Venice was a double-decked 
vessel propelled by 168 oarsmen. Built 
in the year 1311 by skilled artisans 





1 This has never been printed. There is a MS. copy in the British Museum. 
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who were also officers of the Republic, 
luxuriously furnished and elaborately 
decorated with gold, the Bucintoro was 
probably the most magnificent craft 
that had ever touched the sea. Caterina 
appeared dressed in cloth of gold, and 
the Doge gave her his right hand. 
They sat side by side on the dais, while 
the great procession moved out to the 
Lido to meet the waiting ships. On 
the Lido there then stood, and still 
stands in a restored condition, the 
eleventh-century monastery sacred to 
San Nicolo, the special protector of 
sailors. Here the Venetian mariners, 
before setting out on any voyage 
expected to be perilous, were wont to 
pray, commending themselves to the 
saint; and here Caterina retired to a 
cell, and before leaving the monastery 
she made her will. 

When the new queen arrived in 
Cyprus she was eighteen years old. 
Released from the severe discipline of 
the convent and the strict seclusion of 
her home, Caterina now passed to a 
gay and splendid life. Days of hunting 
through the great forests of Troéddos 


or hawking over the wide plain of 
Messaoria were followed by nights of 
feasting and revel at the Cypriot 


court. What she thought of her 
husband or what he thought of her 
it is difficult to say. We know that 
they were both people of much personal 
charm, and their short married life 
seems to have been a happy one. 
Illegitimate himself, James at the age 
of eighteen was already the father of 
three illegitimate children; but it is 
likely enough that his wife was quite 
willing to overlook these occurrences. 

Caterina had enjoyed barely a year 
of her new and wonderful experiences 
when her husband died, leaving her 
with child. The circumstances of his 
death were peculiar. Apparently in 
the best of health, he rode out hunting 
one morning with the queen’s uncle 
and one of her cousins. The party 
had hardly entered the forest when 
the king was suddenly taken ill. They 
rode back to Famagusta, where James 
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died almost immediately. There was 
much talk of poison. Venice accused 
the supporters of the king’s sister, 
whose throne he had usurped, while 
the numerous enemies ‘of Venice 
brought a similar accusation against 
the Republic. There is no record of 
any evidence which would incriminate 
either party ; but the removal of the 
king was a piece of good fortune for 
Venice.- James had shown signs of 
favour to the Turks, with whom Venice 
was at, war. They were powerful and 
they were near. He had recently 
refused to allow some Venetian galleys 
to enter Famagusta harbour; but 
after a violent altercation with the 
Venetian ambassador he had apologised, 
and good relations had been restored. 
The rather complex character of 
Caterina’s husband, who died at the 
age of thirty-three, has been variously 
estimated. Though much of his time 
was devoted to hunting, feasting, and 
other pleasures, he showed energy and 
skill in external diplomacy and in the 
management of his barons, who were 
always troublesome. Like many other 
princes of his time, he was sensual, 
cruel, brave, and remarkably intelli- 
gent. He was responsible, as we have 
seen, for the massacre of Mamelukes 
after his brilliant exploit at Famagusta. 
Impulsive by nature, he often had 
fits of generosity ; and on his death- 
bed ordered the release of all the 
prisoners in his galleys. He was not 
an’ educated person according to the 
high standard of the Renaissance ; but 
his letters to the Doge show a firm 
grasp of affairs, and will bear com- 


. parison with existing letters written 


by contemporary kings of England. 
The capture of Famagusta is sufficient 
proof of his military skill. He has 
been blamed for the decadence of his 
kingdom. But the great days of the 
Lusignans were past, James sat on 
a tottering throne, and without sea- 
power Cyprus could never be independ- 
ent. Towards the close of James’s 
life -we see him inclining towards the 
Turks, feeling no doubt the danger of 
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his close connection with Venice; but 
the time was still distant when the 
Turks would no longer fear the proud 
Venetian galleys and would ultimately 
drive them off the sea. 

James by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to Caterina and her child, 
and appointed an advisory council for 
her assistance. The loss of her husband 
was not the queen’s only trouble. The 
council was composed of discordant 
elements, and several of its members 
were hostile to Caterina. Charlotte 
threatened to renew her claim. The 
barons, jealous of the Venetian power 
behind the throne, began to conspire 
with the agents of Naples, who now 
aimed at a marriage between Zarla, 
James’s illegitimate daughter, and 
Alfonso, the illegitimate son of King 
Ferdinand. 

A son was born to Caterina (28th 
August 1473) and was given his 
father’s name. After the Admiral of 
Venice had sponsored the infant at 
the font, the Venetian fleet sailed 
away. At once the Neapolitan 
faction rose in revolt. The rebels, 
headed by the Archbishop of Nicosia, 
now seized the town of Famagusta, 
where the court was in residence, 
broke into the palace, murdered the 
queen’s physician in her presence, and 
carried off her infant son. Caterina’s 
uncle and others of her immediate 
supporters were stabbed to death out- 
side the walls. 

The queen, now a prisoner, was 
compelled to write a letter to Venice 
explaining that the murder of her 
uncle was a private affair; but the 
Senate received other reports, and 
Mocenigo, the Venetian Admiral, set 
sail for Cyprus. In the meantime the 
good citizens of Famagusta and Nicosia 
demanded the liberation of their queen. 
The conspirators, who had begun to 
quarrel among themselves, quickly 
fled on sight of the Venetian ships. 
Mocenigo took control, restored order, 
and manned the fortresses with staunch 
adherents of the Republic. The 
Venetian Lion now assumed the lion’s 
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share in the government of the island, 
and the Senate appointed a Provvedi- 
tore and two counsellors to assist the 
queen. 

Next year Caterina’s infant son died 
of fever. Her situation was now 
critical. Charlotte was in Egypt, 
urging the Sultan for help, and prom- 
ising in return to provide the Cypriot 
tribute, which was much in arrear. 
The diplomacy of Venice was equal 
to the occasion. Caterina’s ambassador 
carried the arrears of tribute money 
to the Sultan, with a humble apology 
for the delay, caused (as it was naively 
said) “by the ravages of the locusts.” 
The ambassador was received with 
favour, and Charlotte was dismissed. 
An embassy to this Sultan was always 
something of an adventure; for he 
was very clever in playing off one. 
ambassador against the other, and 
sometimes put both in prison. 

Venice now made an attempt to 
buy off Charlotte, offering her a 
pension of 5000 ducats. This was 
refused, and Charlotte was not dis- 
posed of till she died at Rome in 1487. 

A few years later, when the Sultan’s 
tribute was again outstanding, another 
claimant, Alfonso of Naples, arrived 
at Alexandria to plead his cause, 
-having now made a marriage contract 
with Zarla. This time Venice was 
determined to gain something of more 
value than a clear receipt. The 
Cypriot ambassador required of the 
Sultan a formal recognition of Caterina 
as Queen of Cyprus in return for the 
payment made. This embassy was 
successful, and Alfonso withdrew from 
the Sultan’s court. 

Outside danger was thus, for the 
present, removed. There was, however, 
‘little peace in Caterina’s kingdom, 
though the garrisons could be trusted 
to hold the walled towns against 
the barons, who became more and 
more hostile to the Republic as her 
hold on the island became firmer. 
“The throne,” says ,one of the 
chroniclers, “was on @ volcano.” As 
soon as one conspiracy was stamped 
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out another was discovered. The 
citizens of Famagusta and Nicosia 
remained loyal and constantly showed 
their affection for the queen, who was 
now little more than a queen in name 
and could hardly live in safety except 
in one of her walled towns. Within 
her own household, under the parental 
control of the Republic, this unhappy 
mistress of a kingdom became a mere 
servant. She was compelled to take 
‘ her meals in the privacy of her own 
chamber. There were open quarrels 
in her presence between her attendants 
and those of her guardians. Her 
parents having obtained permission 
to join their daughter, Marco Cornaro 
was given a nominal share in the 
government of the island. He bitterly 
complained that his daughters at home 
were treated far better than the queen, 
who was forbidden to write or receive 
letters. She contrived, however, to 


send pitiful letters to the Doge, com- 
plaining of the insults she received. 
“The Archbishop,” she wrote, “ with- 
out respect or reverence enters our 
private 


chamber when he _ will.” 
Whether as a result of these entreaties 
or for political reasons, Caterina was 
subsequently treated with more respect ; 
and at length, in 1497, the restrictions 
- on the queen’s movements were relaxed. 
Instructions were received from the 
Doge that Caterina was to be allowed 
to go to Kyrenia or elsewhere at her 
will, and the Venetian officers were 
to see that everything necessary was 
provided for her establishment. In 
the meantime, though Caterina’s power 
had diminished, her popularity had 
increased. The Cypriots resented the 
harsh treatment of their queen, and 
cheering crowds lined the road when she 
made a royal progress from Famagusta 
to Nicosia. 

Venice was now looking out for a 
suitable pretext for annexation. The 
disaster the Senate most feared was 
the marriage of the queen, whose 
person was no less attractive than her 
kingdom. Caterina might, indeed, be 
willing to accept any husband to gain 
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her freedom. The marriage-makers 
had never been able to overcome the 
initial difficulty—how to obtain access 
to the closely guarded queen. The 
Prince Alfonso, who seems to have 
abandoned his marriage contract with 
James’s daughter, was now at Alex- 
andria, endeavouring to detach the 
Sultan from his connection with Venice. 
At the Sultan’s court he met Rizzo di 
Maro, an adventurer who had played 
a leading part in the Famagusta 
murders. Notwithstanding this experi- 
ence, he undertook to convey to 
Caterina an offer of marriage from 
Alfonso, taking as go-between Tristan 
Gibletto, whose sister was one of 
Caterina’s ladies. This adventure was 
fixed for the autumn, when it was 
expected that the Venetian fleet would 
have left Cypriot waters and have 
retired to winter quarters. But the 
Intelligence Department of Venice has 
hardly been excelled even in modern 
times. The Republic seemed to have 
eyes everywhere. The conspirators 
set sail from Damietta in a French 
ship. Rizzo was observed, and his 
design was suspected. The Venetian 
consul at Damietta sent a warning 
to Priuli, Admiral of the Venetian 
fleet, who turned his ships southward 
to guard the route from Egypt. By 
this time Rizzo had landed on the 
island at a spot of good omen— 
Fontana Amorosa; but Priuli fell in 
with the French ship, and by means 
of threats forced the captain to tell 
the whole story. The Venetian Admiral 
manned the French ship and waited 
for Rizzo’s return. 

Fontana Amorosa is a remote spot 
almost at the south-western extremity 
of the island—probably not one in a 
thousand visitors to Cyprus comes 
within ten miles of it. We can’suppose 
Rizzo and his companions finding 
horses in readiness when they reached 
the shore; we can suppose them 
riding by unfrequented tracks to 
Nicosia (about seventy miles away), 
perhaps changing horses at some 
secluded monastery; we can picture 
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Rizzo himself, a sinister figure in the 
darkness, climbing the city wall and 
creeping stealthily to the midnight 
conference ; we can imagine Tristan’s 
sister unbolting the secret door. But 
all this is supposition. We do not 
know what happened. 

A fire lighted on the shore was to 
be the signal that the party were ready 
to return. At the first glimmer of the 
fire a boat full of armed men made for 
the shore. As it approached in the 
darkness Rizzo called out, inquiring 
if anything untoward had happened 
to the ship, as a raven had crossed 
his path that afternoon. His question 
was soon answered. The party were 
taken on board a Venetian galley, and 
were never seen again. 

We do not know whether Rizzo 
gained access to the queen, nor how 
she would have received him; but 
such an attempt was fraught with 
grave danger to Venice. It could not 
be disregarded. If Caterina married 
again, the Republic’s hold on the 
island could no longer be justified ; but, 
since Venice had given her daughter 
to Cyprus, that daughter might now 
give the island to her. There was 
still time. 

Priuli was sent to Cyprus to carry 
out the orders of the Doge. They were 
explicit enough—“ to bow her to our 
will, with or without her own consent.” 
Pressure from Caterina’s own family 
was also required, and her brother 
Giorgio accompanied Priuli to give all 
needful assistance—no easy task for a 
brother, but the Republic expected 
much of her children. Caterina, whose 
spirit was not yet broken, did not 
yield her crown without a struggle. 
“Let them take it when I am dead!” 
she cried. But Priuli’s instructions 
were different. Vain attempts at 
flight were followed by tears and 
prayers for pity. All in vain. Her 
brother had to put the case with 
brutal clearness. “If the officers 
have to take you by force, we shall 
lose the favour of the Senate, and we 
Shall all be ruined.” On the other 
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hand, he could speak of ample rewards. 
A State reception in Venice, recognition 
of queenship, a royal income, a lordly 
fief at Asolo in the Trevisan—such 
were the generous gifts to be gained 
by obedience. At length Caterina 
gave in. The, formal ceremony of 
abdication was immediately performed, 
and the banner of San Marco soon 
floated over every town in the island. 
Te Deums resounded in the cathedrals 
of Famagusta and Nicosia, but the 
people wept for the loss of their queen 
and their liberty. 

On 5th June 1489 the royal galley 
reached the Lido, and Caterina landed 
under an awning of crimson and gold. 
The next day the Doge arrived in the 
Bucintoro, bringing with him a queen’s 
escort of noble ladies. Caterina, 
dressed in black velvet sparkling with 
jewels, again took her seat beside the 


- Doge, andthe procession passed into 


the Grand Canal. In front of the 
Palazzo Cornaro Giorgio knelt to 
receive the honour of. knighthood, a 
reward for the due performance of his 
unpleasant task. After three days of 
feasting and entertainment Caterina 
had to endure a second abdication at 
a solemn ceremony in San Marco, 
when she made a formal donation of 
Cyprus to the Republic. 

On llth October 1489 Caterina 
retired to her new home at Asolo. 
This miniature kingdom provided by 
the Republic for their ‘‘ most serene 
and beloved daughter” was (so runs 
the record), “‘ the beautiful and pleasing 
land and castle of Asolo, most salubri- 
ous and finely situated on the confines 
of our Alps.” Here, after her stormy 
and tragic Mediterranean days, Caterina 
was to find ease and quiet in her little © 
court, with her twelve maids of honour 
and eighty serving men, her Venetian 
rector, her Cypriot capellano, her 
German physician, her hounds, apes 
and peacocks, and her dwarf buffoon. 

The ‘Castello Regina Corner’ still 
stands, and the Asolani still speak of 
‘La Regina Caterina’ as though she 
were alive today. The little hill town 
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half-way between the Alps and the 
sea (without a railway and somewhat 
off the tourist track) has some con- 
nection with English literature as the 
residence (for a time) of the poet 
Browning and the scene of his poem, 
“Pippa Passes.” Here Caterina won 
the hearts of her new subjects by her 
beauty, her gentleness, her fair dealings, 
and her acts of charity. She opened a 
pawnbroking bank for the people, and 
imported grain for free distribution in 
times of need. That remarkable young 
man, Pietro Bembo (afterwards to 
become cardinal and “the literary 
dictator of the Renaissance’’), the 
learned and illustrious Isabella d’Este, 
Marchioness of. Mantua, and other 
master spirits of the age found a 
welcome at Asolo, where the gracious 
and still beautiful queen from time 
to time presided over those grave 
discussions, which became as fashion- 
able here as at the court of Urbino 
and at Florence. They talked often 
of platonic love. Caterina, indeed, 


had only short experience of the other 


kind; but sometimes her heart must 
have been stirred when the song of 
some amorous youth came up to her 
open casement— 
* * Hist!’ said Kate the Queen: 
But ‘Oh!’ cried the maiden, binding _ 
tresses, 


*Tis only a page that carols unseen, 
Crumbling your hounds their messes,” 


Bembo, in his “ Asolani ” (a dialogue 
on love, probably written at his villa 
in the neighbourhood of Asolo), gives 
a charming description of the gardens 
surrounding Caterina’s palace, praising 
the gay flowers, the juniper hedges, 

the vine-clad pergolas, and the marble 
' loggia with its .outlook towards the 
Euganean Hills. The picture is ani- 
mated by youths and maidens, some 
sauntering along the shady walks, 
others seated on the velvety grass 
singing to the accompaniment of lute 
or viol. A winding path led to a sunny 
courtyard furnished with pots full of 
carnations and a fountain in the 
midst sending forth sparkling water 
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from the mouths of dolphins. The 
terrace, shadowed by tall pine trees, 
commanded a magnificent prospect— 
on the one hand the distant Alps, and 
on the other the sunny plains watered 
by the Brenta and the Piave. Hardly 
a trace remains today of these wonderful 
gardens where Caterina’s young men 
and maidens danced and sang. 

Caterina was only once seen outside 
the town of Asolo in queenly state. 
When her brother Giorgio was Podesta 
at Brescia she paid him a royal visit, 
being met outside the gates by forty 
youths whose costumes were blazoned 
with the arms of Lusignan and Cornaro. 
The queen entered the town in a 
chariot drawn by four white horses, 
Jousts were given in her honour and 
a series of entertainments lasting for 
twelve days. The Senate showed its 
opinion of this display of royalty by 
relieving Giorgio of his post. 

One of the results of the great 
coalition against Venice, known as 
the League of Cambrai (1508), was 
the termination of Caterina’s residence 
at Asolo ; for the troops of Maximilian 
occupied the town and seized her 
property. The queen frequently spent 
the winter in Venice, and had already 
acquired a palace on the island of 
Murano. This once lovely island, now 
famous for its glass foundries, had 
then a most aristocratic character. Its 
palaces and pleasure-gardens were 
described as ‘‘ beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion”? in 1650, when Venice herself 
was in decay. One of Caterina’s most 
intimate friends at Murano was Andrea 
Navagero, poet and scholar, the 
librarian of the Republic. Navagero 
had a passionate love of gardening ; 
and Bembo tells us in one of his letters 
that he “‘ liked to share both his studies 
and his rural pleasures with his friends.” 
When Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of 
Milan, came to Venice as the Duke’s 
envoy, one of the numerous entertain- 
ments provided in her honour was 4 
splendid féte given by Caterina, a 
faithful friend cf the d’Este family. 
The Duchess, writing to her husband 
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from Venice (lst June 1493), speaks 
of her visit to the Queen of Cyprus 
at Murano, ‘“‘ where she received us 
with great honour and gave us a 
beautiful entertaimment.” And her 
sister Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua, 
never came to .Venice without visiting 
the queen. Her letters to Caterina 
are full of affectionate expressions. 
The Marquis himself attended _ the 
wedding of Giorgio Cornaro in 1496. 

Caterina lived for twenty-one years 
after her return to Venice at the age of 
thirty-five, and this period of her life 
must have had many compensations 
for the loss of her husband, her 
son, and her kingdom. She was 
still a queen in name by courtesy ; 
she was secure and luxuriously pro- 
vided for; she was beloved by the 
people; she was ranked with the 
greatest in “the most triumphant 
city” at its most triumphant time. 
When the little court of the Lady of 
Asolo was exchanged for the salon at 
Murano or Venice, the latter was 
hardly less brilliant and certainly not 
less frequented. Queen Caterina has 
been compared to Mary Queen of Scots. 
Her position in Cyprus after the king’s 
death certainly was not unlike that 
of Queen Mary in Scotland ; but there 
the analogy ends, for the life of the 
Scottish queen had indeed no “ music 
at the close.’ Remembering what 
happened at Fotheringay, we must 
admit that Venice knew how to be kind 
as well as cruel. 

Caterina died at Venice on 10th July 
1510. The next day, in preparation for 
her funeral, a bridge of boats was made 
from the steps of the Cornaro palace 
across the Grand Canal. That night 
a great procession, lighted by blazing 
torches and led by the Vice-Doge and 
Senate, followed her coffin to the 
Cornaro chapel in Santi Apostoli. The 
night was wild and threatening. Stormy 
winds lashed the dark waters of the 
lagoon, and the sea mounted the 
Piazzetta, dashing its spray against 


oration, 
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the great pedestals of Marco and 
Teodoro. People said the Almighty 
was showing His displeasure with the 
Senate because they had taken Cyprus 
from the queen. At the funeral next 
day Andrea Navagero made a touching 
praising Caterina for her 
beauty, her goodness, and her grace. 
These do not appear to have been 
merely ornamental phrases. They 
reflect the opinion Caterina’s con- 
temporaries held concerning her. There 
are many records of her piety and 
good works. Fra Bonaventura, her 
confessor, says she loved to read the 
life of St Catherine, the Lives of the 
Fathers, and the Legends of the Virgin. 
She was a liberal patron of art. In 
1505 she commissioned Lorenzo Lotti, 
then a young man of twenty-six, to 
paint the altar-piece now in the parish 
church at Asolo. We have but meagre 
accounts of the queen’s private life, 
but her character has never been 
seriously assailed. We may say of 
Caterina that she was born a queen 
and did not really die in exile. The 
crown of Cyprus was placed upon her 
coffin; but within, according to her 
last wish, her body lay habited in the 
coarse brown cloak of the Franciscans. 

In happier days Venice may call to 
us again—an old Venice in a new Italy. 
She will always be a city of ghosts, 
and we shall have a deeper appreciation 
of her painting and her architecture 
if our mind’s eye can see, behind all 
that then survives, the background of 
her remembered past. And _ then, 
perhaps on some quiet evening, when 
the brilliant colours of the Venetian 
sunset have faded from sky and sea, 
and the distant lights of Murano are 
shining over the hushed lagoon, we 
may spare a thought for Caterina 
Cornaro, once so gracious and so fair, 
and now but little remembered, in 
spite of that challengitig title we have 
read in the church of San Salvatore— 
“Queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem, and 
Armenia.” 





LEVEL CROSSING. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


You remember the level crossings of 
your youth? Somehow memory for 
me harks back, like a dog to a place 
it once knew too well, and shows me 
two great white six-barred gates across 
a dusty road: on one side a tub-cart 
with a donkey motionless and half 
asleep in the shafts, and in it a 
governess and two little sun-flushed 
girls in white sun-hats are all tensely 
clutching the reins lest their steed 
should forget himself and try to jump 
on to the rails. 

Inside the gate, the platelayer’s wife, 
torn from her washing or her bread- 
making, one eye on the governess, the 
other on her hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers, and both on the surge and 
thunder of the train to which she 
owed her being. 

We waved to the little girls and they 
waved back, and all was well. For 


beyond them over the hill was the 
quiet seaside of 1911, where no bunga- 
lows had ever sprouted and only a coast- 
guard stood between us and invasion ; 
and on the other the white road 
climbing and winding past bracken and 
bell-heather and fields of oats and 


lupins and rye, towards all that 
unharried England of ours where (if 
only we had known!) there were no 
wars, no income taxes, no aeroplanes, 
and almost no motors; where a 
bomb was a thing like an apple 
which ‘ anarchists’ occasionally threw 
at kings in remote parts of darker 
Europe, where trains ran immutably 
on time, where no one we knew had 
for fifty years died by violence, where 
they shut the railway gates firmly 
against us five’ minttes before there 
was the smallest chance of any train 
atriving. 

Time, so it now seems, stood still at 
our level crossing. Once perhaps in 


twenty years something happened and 
the crossing lost its gates, and poor 
old Jimmy Coats nearly lost his cottage 
and his job because his wife on her 
busy day had forgotten to let the 
down goods through, and the down 
goods driver had been, in his own 
words, ‘“‘ that took aback”. so that he 
“wholly forgot to stop.” 

But there, except for that sad chance, 
they stood all through our youth, the 
level crossing gates of the Victorian 
era, with their little kissing-gate for 
foot passengers alongside, unjumpable, 
unopenable except by those appointed, 
as safe and inviolate as the Bank of 
England, cleaving the white and well- 
remembered road in twain. 


Thirty years on from then, let me 
try to picture, if I may, that other 
level crossing somewhere on the edge 
of the Nile Delta, in 1941. 

To get there you had to turn to the 
right just beyond the notice-board 
which said— 


“ HospitaL—Drive Stow—Avoip Hoortine ” 


_ though as for hooting no one ever did 


avoid it ; for it was a dangerous corner 
and perhaps the patients behind the 
high fence liked to know that their 
luckier contemporaries were still bent 
on keeping out of hospital and going 
the pace. 

Then eastwards, past the old blind 
man who sat for ever praying on the 
pavement, round past the Coptic 
Institute for Young Girls, and you 
were in the broad highway which was 
the SHaria EL SEKKA. 

After that it was fairly plain sailing : 
under the nest in the tree on which in 
the spring the old kite used to incubate 
so calmly and so boldly, looking down 
on the traffic roaring along thirty feet 
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beneath her nest, and on the bazaar- 
sellers who, with equal daring, had 
seated themselves not on the crowded 
pavement or in the gutter but in the 
very road; past the tall building on 
which the two pale-green flags of the 
Egyptian Army were wont by day to 
wave in the breeze alongside the 
more intimate portions of the gun 
crew’s washing, past the sign which 
said “To The Fever Hospital,” 
past the tram terminus, and you 
were there. 

At first sight you might have noticed 
almost nothing but a large and spacious 
level crossing, with five or six con- 
verging lines of track and two dusty 
roads which met sharply just inside 
the western gate. In the centre of 
the rails was a large and multi- 
coloured crowd engaged in what the 
Army Act would call “a quarrel, 
fray, or disorder,” gossiping and shout- 
ing, fighting and arguing, buying or 
selling, or just strolling and sitting at 
its ease. 

Nothing much here to write home 
about. But-I dare swear it was the 
one level crossing in the whole mad 
world of 1941 whereon a cruiser tank, 
a Mark I., came loaded to capacity 
with melons, and a shunting goods 
train piled high with howitzers, or 
beer, or shattered planes and lorries 
back from the western desert, were 
likely to find themselves on the metals 
all at the same moment without 
anyone being in imminent danger of 
death or prosecution. 

If you had any doubts whether you 
had reached the right crossing, you 
had only to look for the under gate- 
keeper, who was ‘ based,’ in our Army 
jargon, on a little palm-thatched bothy 
made of old kerosene tins beside the 
farther gate. 

Him you could not easily mistake ; 
for he wore an ancient Army topee, 
back to front and tied round his 
neck with string, a two days’ 
beard, and two frilled chemises such 
as our nurses wore in 1895, super- 
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imposed on a pair of old striped 
morning trousers. 

But when, as often happened, he 
was otherwise engaged, enforcing his , 
will with voice and cane on some 
portion of the madding crowd which 
beset him, and which would persist 
in staging political meetings or free 
fights on the metals, his opposite 
number, the head gate-keeper, could 
be looked for with confidence. For 
whatever he wore, usually the neat 
khaki uniform of the State railways, 
topped on Sundays by. a tarboosh, and 
on week-days by a close-fitting grey 
felt hat, like a candle-snuffer, he bore a 
most striking facial resemblance to Mr 
Charles Chaplin. 

A stouter type, I admit, but near 
enough to be his first cousin, and with 
the same modest, whimsical smile ; 
and hardly anyone in the world but 
the great Charles himself could have 
staged that roaring maelstrom of traffic 
which he pretended to control. 

Through all the months I sojourned 
there I never knew his real name, but 
we always called him Charles. 

** Oi, Charles!” we would say when 
the flies or the sun were unusually 
tiresome, and the lemonade-sellers were 
leaning in over the side of the car and 
taking no denial, ‘‘ Oi, Charles, me lad, 
when is this something gate going to 
open ?” 

And Charles would smile and shake 
his head or edge the iron hurdle side- 
ways and let us in, as a favour, on 
No Man’s Land, while somewhere to 
right or left an engine whistled ‘ ForE’ 
madly to tell us we were on the 
fairway. 


Was it not Stevenson who considered 
that “hanging round harbour-sides ” 
was the richest form of idling? I 
think he might have conceded almost 
as high praise te hanging round our 
level crossing. You sat quietly in your 
car or on your horse, or, as I have 
hinted, on the metals just on or off 
the crossing. For Mr Chaplin did not 
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mind: he was not one of those officious 
gate-keepers, such as we sometimes 
have at home, who regard railway 
land as something sacred. As long 
as you kept clear of the one pair 
of rails on which he had something 
shunting at the moment, you were 
all right. And if a train did stop 
for a breather across the gates, there 
was nothing to prevent your climbing 
over a truck or pushing your horse 
or bicycle, if it would go, under- 
neath it. 

Otherwise you sat there, while the 
traffic queued up for three hundred 
yards in either direction, and the sun 
of Abbassia was warm on your cheek, 
and the flies could not refrain from 
paying court to your fragrance and 
charm, and little girls who in the 
outmoded West would have been still 
with their nurses, or on some heavily 
fenced school playground, darted in 
and out among the donkeys and the 
camels and the tanks, and leapt on 
your running-board to give you a 
brilliant smile and sell you what 
looked like a very strong whisky, but 
which they called ‘ limoonaid.’ 

That’ was the beauty of the place, 
you never knew how long you were 
going to wait there. Some ungenerous 
natures, unused to idleness, torn from 
their office chairs and _ telephones, 
hurrying like ants to some far and 
futile end, used to fret about the 
delay. 

Delay ? Did not we who lounged 
there day by day know that the 
engine-driver, poor man, had been 
shunting most of the night and must 
have a chance, on this quiet stretch 
of siding, of a nap or his breakfast, 

even if his engine was across the 
points ? 

Meanwhile, we could watch with 
appreciation the skilled labourers, weary 
after a nightshift in the. Ordnance 
Depot, gratefully asleep in the shade 
of the train with their heads on the 
cool metals, knowing that someone, 
Charles or the engine-driver or Allah 
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possibly, would come and wake then 
before the train did anything rash, 
We could observe, too, the black-clad 
beggar-woman suckling her baby under 
a truck loaded with Pilsener for the 
troops in the western desert: 4 
pretty sight with a parable in it 
somewhere if we had only known how 
to read it. 





So we would watch and wait and 
sum up our neighbours in the queue, 
Here was an ice-cream cart drawn in to 
the kerb with its owner fast asleep 
under it, waiting for the noonday rush 
of trade and sublimely oblivious of the 
turmoil all round him. Here a tank, 
just out of the workshops after ‘ desert 
modifications,’ in extreme undress and 
off for a trial run in the desert beyond 


the pink-buff crags that marked the 


city’s ending. Here a fruit-seller’s 
barrow with both wheels leaning away 
at half a right-angle to the axle, 
elbowing a glossy limousine; next to 
them a donkey stallion, fast asleep in 
the shafts, his great Roman nose 
hanging down to his knees, his neat 
behind shaved and tattooed, and a dash 
of henna on his tail-tuft to show that 
he also had been to Mecca; next to 
him a coffee-hawker with his great 
gilt-topped swirling kilderkin of coffee 
slung about him, clashing his cymbals 
to lure you to his side; then 
an anti-tank gun, as neat and? new 
as @ pin, perched high on a truck 
and peering from behind its painted 
shields. 

And side by side with the gun a 
funeral hearse with its four or six or 
eight horses, sheeted in white or 
magenta or yellow-buff, on its way 
back from the cemetery, with the 
undertaker’s man curled up _ inside, 
snatching a brief nap before his next 
assignment. Lorry after lorry, truck 
after truck, with their red-faced and 
sweaty and deeply cynical soldier- 
drivers; a youth in a flowing night- 
shirt, with: tight-waved negroid curls 
steeped in henna and four live chickens 
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tied to the handle-bars of his cycle 
upside-down ; more mule carts laden 
with ginger-coloured sand from the 
pink-buff crag ; an Arab stallion ridden 
bareback by an Egyptian soldier ; 
and towering over all the press a camel, 
covered with fodder or furniture or 
pumpkins till he looked fike Birnam 
Wood coming to Dunsinane, with a 
tiny brass bell hung round his neck 
to give warning of his approach, 
and a red lamp slung on his 
dusty behind to comply with the 
city regulations. 

Poor camel! He looked at once very 
forlorn and very supercilious, like a 
duchess who has wandered into Wool- 
worth’s by mistake for Asprey’s and 
prefers not to notice her surroundings. 
And well he might when he found 
himself presently with no brakes, no 
bumpers, and no armour-plating of 
any kind, surrounded by ‘I.’ tanks 
and heavy howitzers and fighting 
vehicles of the toughest kind, all 
crowding blindly three or four abreast 
at the fence the moment Mr Chaplin 
blew his whistle and moved the gate 
and let his field away. 

That was the moment to watch, 
when we all awoke from our doze and 
‘revved up’ our engines or jerked our 
beasts in the intake ! 

Then it was that the donkeys’ hind- 
legs bent like bows as they struggled 
to get their immense loads into motion 
again, so that you expected them to 
snap off at any moment. And all the 
little girls shut up shop and darted 
by magic out from under the bows 
of a tank, dicing light-heartedly with 
death. 

And off the whole caravan would 
go, five abreast, to meet the fivefold 
advance of those who had been piling 
up side by side beyond the farther 
gate, with the gate-keepers cheering 
on those who had been left at the post 
or were struggling in the open ditch 
left ever since they repaired the main 
sewer under the road. 

Meanwhile the goats and the fat- 
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tailed sheep, who had been browsing 
on cigarette-ends during their enforced 
rest, would flutter their tails and 
scamper off over the crossing to their 
next pasturage, the place where the 
Egyptian sentries used to throw out a 
chewed melon-rind or a bun-bag, a 
match-box or a banana skin. 

That flock was not particular and 
took life as it came. Once one of their 
matrons seized -the opportunity to 
have a lamb on the king’s highway 
during one of our more prolonged 
waits. The red-bespangled, Bedouin 
women instantly formed a circle round 
her—not unreminiscent of those in our 
youth on Old Bigside when somebody’s 
shorts parted company with him—and 
presently the new-born lamb was 
placed with all ceremony in a sack- 
cloth pannier on one of the four 
donkeys who always chaperoned the 
flock, and a minute later the whole 
team was streaming across the rails to 
its appointed goal. 

What that goal was we never rightly 
knew, but it was wonderful how well 
they looked, even the milch ones, on 
a diet which to the naked eye would 
have daunted a sand-grouse. You 
could see them streaming back in the 
late afternoon out of the streets of 
the suburb, always on the pavement 
to their roosting-place on the creat 
of the pink-buff crag; on the rare 
occasions when you met the flock by 
day they were browsing on the hay 
in which the Church Institute’s eggs 
were packed, or standing at the full 
stretch of their hind-legs to nibble 
somebody’s garden fence, or clustered 
delightedly round a jumble of tea- 
leaves and egg-shells and tomate-skins 
by an overturned rubbish bin. 

And at times when a train was 
shunting slowly enough, the’ whole 
flock: would browse along beneath it 
in the opposite direction, perhaps 
feeding on ants on the permanent way, 
perhaps sampling the grease on the 
truck axles, and all the while snuffing 
up like vacuum-cleaners the fragments 
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of hay or straw shed where a fodder- 
_ train had been unloaded. 


But there they all were, goats and 
sheep, camels and asses, mules galore, 
and, alas! somebody’s quondam polo 
pony, with her thoroughbred ears still 
cocked and putting all her gallant old 
heart into the task of shifting a cart- 
load of sand which might have daunted 
@ Percheron. ‘ 

And mixed up with them were 
ice-cream and lemonade and cigarette 
and pea-nut vendors, cyclists wobbling 
along much embarrassed by their 
flowing robes and someone else on the 
bracket, tanks, lorries, trucks, Bren- 
earriers, hearses, taxi-cabs, horse-cabs 
of the last century, the city police 
‘dog-cart’ with its hutches full of 
uneasy prisoners, an Arab stallion 
_squéaling at a donkey mare, and all 
crowding through the iron gates as if 
their lives depended on it. 

And last of all, a long flat cart, with 
its frail and aged donkey, his eyes 
closed, his delicate legs pattering, and 
on the cart sixteen women two by two, 
black-clad and bolt upright as cor- 
morants on a rock, their shrill wails of 
anguish piercing even the din of all 
that traffic. They were professional 
mourners, left behind by one of the 
funerals which had gone spanking past 
Mr Chaplin ahead of them. The 
donkey, who had done this before, 
would dream his way across the line, 
thinking perhaps that never in the 
field of human conflict had so much 
been owed by so many to so few. But 
the engine-driver’s frantic appeals to 
his cargo to warn them that he was 
on the ball and was on no account to 
be crossed, were usually of such a nature 
that though they had sand-bagged our 
telephone exchange, office-dwellers half 
@ mile away were almost stunned when 
they lifted their receivers. 


I have seen Cannon Street partly 
‘up’ on a Monday morning; I have 
seen the Rue Victor Hugo with all the 
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traffic piling on to the pavements what 
time a Parisian fire-engine went through 
with little falsetto toots like a charging 
elephant; I have walked through 
Clive Street just before the luncheon. 
hour with its sacred cattle lying on 
the steps of the Royal Exchange and 
a buffalo fainting in the gutter under 
half a ton of iron rails, but I think 
our level crossing in Abbassia had them 
all beaten, even in their palmiest 
moments, for sheer congestion and 
variety. 

‘And yet for some reason one hardly 
ever s@w an accident; a London 
policeman with his sleeves and his 
majestic movements would have been 
a gibbering maniac if he survived the 
first day of it and did not shin up a 
lamp-post to escape a worse, fate. 

Our own police had far more con- 
fidence in the sublime good sense of 
their public. They sat snugly on the 
pavement on highly trained Arab 
horses and ‘let the lave go by’ them, 
watching the traffic sort itself out 
with an indulgent smile. For after all 
there were no trams to complicate 
matters, and this was not the place 
where the little one-legged cripple, 
with his crutch under one arm and a 
great bundle of newspapers under the 
other, used to leap on one tram, be 
thrown off it by the conductor and 
leap simultaneously on to another 
going the reverse way, to sell you a 
paper, extract the change from his 
mouth, and give you a beaming smile 
into the bargain before he bounced 
off the running-board on to his crutch 
and was swallowed up in a. whirl of 
taxi-cabs. 

Yes, we saw life there in the Fiihrer- 
ship of Adolf, though I cannot help 
thinking that if he had ever seen our 
crossing at one of its jammiest moments 
he would have thrown one of his world- 
famous fits and ‘ organised’ the poor 
thing out of all recognition. 

But it would have been, and prob- 
ably was, a grand place for any of his 
spies. 
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There was @ month, once, when 
there were not so many fighting tanks 
in Egypt as there should have been, 
and it was a case of all hands to the 
pump in twelve-hour shifts. If you 
had entered the iron gates along with 
that surging crowd who were so fond 
of using Mr Chaplin’s crossing as their 
club and abiding-place, you might 
have realised the diversity of Empire. 
For here, prone on the greasy floor, 
was @ six-foot-six Lifeguardsman who 
had been in his time on what he called 
the “staircase party at the Palace,” 
but was now disembowelling a tank 
along with Cypriots, or Mauritians, 
or Hussars, surrounded with fitters 
from the Fayoum or Sikhs of the 
Indian ‘Ordnance’ and nondescript 
beings newly out from Wigan or 
Barrackpore. 

And all the time Mr Chaplin’s busy 
sidings were disgorging night and day 
more stuff for them to work on, lorries 
so shattered that they seemed to be 
kneeling on the truck, sick howitzers 
whose recuperator valves were even 
then being flown out from Shropshire, 
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and every make of vehicle, English or 
American, German or Italian, for which 
life in the desert had somehow proved 
too stern. ; 

That was our crossing as I knew it, 
with Life moving light-heartedly and 
uncontrolled to a thousand motley 
ends, tragic and comic, old and new, 
shabby and bright, woven together 
inextricably. But after nightfall the 
hectic caravan had vanished to the 
winds and you could gaze down an 
empty dusty street, with sand on the 
pavements and only a. few banana- 
skins on the road, and a cab-horse or 
two waiting to clatter down with you 
to the delights of Cairo, in a silence 
broken only by the snores of the watch- 
men on the timber yard. 

Perhaps the peaceful crossing of our 
boyhood made a better picture. But 
it is my lasting regret that Mr Chaplin 
never tried to reproduce a ‘colour- 
movie’ of the other one in its prime. 
Yet had he done so, and though Nature 
nearly always anticipates Art, I fear 
that his critics would have said that 
even he was grossly exaggerating. 
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THE UNFORGIVING GARDEN. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


To the Portuguese it has always been 
known as Bom Jesus. If the Chinese 
have a name for it, I was never able 
to learn it. Few Chinese would ever 
speak of the place, either owing to 
indifference or, it may be, from a kind 
of awe. It was—of course it still is— 
situated in the heart of the best 
quarter of Macao. Around it cluster 
churches, convents, and priories with 
which its name seems to show it 
must once have been intended to 
form a part. But centuries have 
stolen through the City of the Name 
of God, and the garden has become a 
Retreat to itself. Untrodden, inviolate. 
A strange thing, too; for Government 
House stands just below it, facing out 
to sea, and what more becoming a 
site for that than the graceful hill 
rising steeply behind, dark with ancient 


trees, set within an old stone wall tower- 


ing high at the back like a fort above 
the narrow cobbled roadway. 

You could learn little of it from the 
Portuguese themselves. Few of them 
—those who remain being chiefly 
soldiers or colonial officials—have lived 
for long in Macao. The Ribeiros, 
Figureidos, and Gonsalveses have long 
drifted away to more thriving com- 
munities, to Hong Kong and Canton 
and the coast ports, and know little 
of the city founded by their forebears 
four hundred years ago. The priests 
are there still and may know more, 
but smile enigmatically when asked 
about the garden of Bom Jesus and 
its history. 

Under a spell. That is, I suppose, 
the way to describe it. Indeed, I 
approach the whole tale with diffidence 
as something hard to credit.* Yet 
there is the well-known instance of 
the old tree in the Singapore naval 
base. Because the natives said that 


when that tree fell British rule in the 


country would fall with it, the tree 
was bolstered up, fenced in with 
railings, all but put under a guard. 
But, whether because the hill around 
had been so cut away, or because the 
ground on which it stood could no 
longer be spared by the dockyard, the 
tree finally did fall and was no more. 

Then there is the case of the temple 
hill in the Fanling country behind 
Hong Kong. Riding men know about 
that. Many had wanted to buy it 
and build there to-be near the hunting. 
But the old priest always answered 
that it was not for sale; that it was 
sacred ground and must never be built 
on. (Though I never heard of any 
fantastic threat to British rule in the 
colony.) Stanton, the Master, suc- 
ceeded in buying it at last—a fine 
figure he must have paid for it—and 
built a delightful reproduction of a 


‘Chinese house, as it might have been 


in one of the hu-tungs of Peking ; with 
courtyard and lotus pool and circular 
doorways, and windows barred with 
bamboo of green porcelain. Many a 
cheery breakfast and cocktail party 
we had there, looking out through 
those patriarchal cedars to China 
across the border. But I remember 


the country people used to look grave 


over it, and Lois told me that, coming 
one morning—one bright sunlit morn- 
ing—into the drawing-room, she found 
standing there a tall priest or abbot, 
with shaven head and saffron-gold robe 
and beads: a very perfect picture, she 
said, among the blackwood and em- 
broideries and scrolls that Stanton 
had collected. The most beautiful 
old face she had ever seen: benignant 
and wise, but very grave, and, it 
seemed, questioning, she told me. She 
thought him someone from the temple 
below; but when she returned with 
Stanton there was no one there. 
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I never heard of any such appearance 
at Bom Jesus; indeed, nothing could 
have been less supernatural than the 
old garden. Sombre as it looked from 
the sea to anyone coming in to Macao, 
and unwelcoming to a passer-by as it 
was from the road, once inside, through 
a kind of lych-gate pergola, the impres- 
sion was one of deepest peace and 
charm; wild, indeed, and overgrown, 
yet, in @ way, so characteristic of all 
Macao. We had no misgivings in 
handing it over to the children and 
their animals to run wild in. 

For the garden belonged now to the 
Customs. Old John Greville had 
bought it some years before, and that 
with his eyes open, unimpressed by 
the queer tales told of it. He had 
induced Peking to sanction the purchase 
for a@ new Commissioner’s residence ; 
and a marvellous site it would have 
made; if, perhaps, not in the best of 
taste for us to overlook and outshine 
the Governor. But the house was 
never built, as no doubt all Macao 
expected when we secured so perfect 
a site at what was a remarkably small 
price. An architect came down from 
Shanghai, and enough of the under- 
growth was cut away for the ground 
to be trenched in order to determine 
the nature of the foundation required. 
A clerk of works came from Canton 
with a number of his men, since no one 
in Macao could be found to take part 
in the building ; even the coolies had 
to be brought from up-river. In the 
course of time the plans were passed. 
But it never got so far as laying a 
single stone. Apparently the conse- 
quences of the spell, charm, curse, 
influence, whatever it is, always follows 
upon the breaking of ground or digging. 

Now no one could have been less 
affected by the tradition of the garden 
than were these matter-of-fact Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen. And clearly, 
too, the place itself, being free from 
any form of miasma or other poisoning 
such as insect or snake bite, was not 
the direct cause. ‘The deaths of the 
six white men, and of thirty of some 
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thirty-five of the Chinese employed 
on the work, are well accounted for 
as resulting from outside causes, 
though some of them were not normal. 
Old Mr Greville, with thirty - five 
years’ service in the East and already 
failing in health, passed away quietly 
in his sleep a few weeks after the 
trenches were started upon. He was 
the first to go, and suggestions that 
the garden had anything to do with it 
were silenced as out of place. The 
architect was killed in a motor accident 
shortly after, and the cholera that 
year in Canton carried off two of their 
people. The local head of the outdoor 
staff was killed by a chance shot in 
@ piratical affray on the West River. 
And another man was drowned, I 
think, while bathing in Japan. All 
these deaths occurred within a few 
months of the trench-digging, and 
when came the drowning of a number 
of the coolies—and the remainder 
never returned—in a terrible affair of 
the capsizing of an overcrowded launch 
on the river, it did seem that the 
garden was still living up to its old 
legend. 

After being in the place some time— 
years after Greville—I began to go 
into the story of the Bom Jesus property 
diligently. I own to being interested 
in such curious tales. And slumberous 
old-world Macao, with its Southern 
Europe atmosphere and flavour of 
medizval times, lends itself extra- 
ordinarily to all that whispers of 
adventure and romance. There was 
also a practical reason for ascertaining 
what was the position about this 
ground. Could it be built upon or not ? 
The scheme had been stopped upon 
the last experiment. But the Com- 
missioner’s residence was now so many 
years older and more dilapidated, I 
was tempted to revive the plan for a 
house in so delightful a position. I 
asked my friend Captain Andrade up 
at the fort if he had heard the story. 
He told me this. 

When the Portuguese were granted 
Macao four hundred years ago as a 
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recompense for their services against 
the piratical people of the southern 
coast, this peninsula, well placed 
between the mouths of two great 
rivers, was a headquarters of piracy. 
Upon this hill in the centre of their 
stockaded settlement there existed a 
temple thet was dedicated to the sea 
and sea-rovers. It was part of the 
arrangement that the men of Albu- 
querque should land and themselves 
take the place, and the battle in 
defence of the town finally centred on 
this hill. The Portuguese, with culvegin 
and arquebus, again and again attacked, 
but the Chinese fought desperately for 
their lives, and it was very long before 


the Portuguese won their way with © 


their long swords to the temple on 
the crown of the hill. With the last 
of the pirates died the priests of the 
sea-god also, and the story wént that 
the aged bonze with his last breath 
laid a curse upon any man who should 
so much as break the soil of that 
ground. Captain Andrade’s_ thin 
sloping shoulders shrugged frequently 
as I endeavoured to learn more of its 
history after this. Such a tale was 
good enough for Elizabeth’s times, I 
said, but had twenty generations of 
Portuguese sat supinely under the 
malignant old abbot’s threat! Cer- 
tainly, Andrade said, many had been 
the attempts to make use of the 
ground. They attempted to build a 
church there, possibly that cathedral 
that lies now in ruins under the fort, 
only the east facade still standing. 
But ...and more shrugs. Buried 
treasure? Yes. That had no doubt 
been considered too. It was more in 
the nature of things than mere spiteful- 
ness about building on the ground. 
That temple would have been the 
receiver of much of the results of 
buccaneering expeditions; even serv- 
ing, maybe, almost as bankers to the 
community. The incursion of these 
wild Western marauders would be 
looked on as being only a temporary 
affliction: With the return of Chinese 
the carefully buried treasure could be 
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recovered. Oh yes; Andrade lit 
another cigarette; the possibility of 
buried treasure would not have been 
overlooked. 

There is still something in the 
thought of hidden treasure that moves, 
We took our smokes along in the moon. 
light to the garden to indulge fancy 
on the spot and to look down on the 
bay of Macao and its praya and across 
the sea to the Ladrones, islands surely 
wise in the ways of the pirate. Between 
the stone ,blocks of the wall, almost a 
rampart, on which we stood, the night- 
flowering cactus scented the air with 
the possessiveness of incense. High 
above the blackness of great banyans 
and camphor trees in which the cicadas 
creaked unceasingly, the moon, racing 
through the clouds, lit up a tumble 
of undergrowth down the slope at our 
feet and gleamed back at us from 4 
thousand shining leaves of bamboo. 
TI could understand the love that the 
children had for the place. There 
was nothing unearthly, scarcely mysteri- 
ous, about the scene even by night. 
One strange thing only, that thereafter 
I used to go again and again to look at. 
On the face of a colour-washed wall 
at the foot of the hill some peculiarity 
of light from street lamps, invisible 
from where we stood, threw the like- 
ness—the strangely natural likeness— 
of a woman’s face. In profile, the 
brow partly covered with a kind of 
wimple or tied-back veil that gave it a 
nun-like appearance, the face was not 
so remarkable in its beauty, though 
beautiful it was, as in its semblance of 
life, of living. Some illusion by distance 
or by movement of whatever it was 
that caused the shadow—I would 
never seek to find out what that might 
be—gave to her pure countenance the 
impression of eyes that saw and gentle 
lips that seemed to tremble to a smile. 

To the Bom Jesus of daytime I was 
initiated by Bethia. Her hand in 
resistless possession of mine, she led 
me one morning, followed solemnly 
by a still smaller sister and brother, 
to be shown wonders hidden from 
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eyes so much farther up from the 
ground—until now. On hands and 
knees through the densest tangle of 
undergrowth and creepers I crawled 
obediently with them to find a flight 
of narrow, worn, stone steps half 
buried in age-old accumulations of 
leaf-mould and moss. They led, 
indeed, from nowhere to nowhere— 
the more fascinating to their dis- 
coverers for that; but they seemed 
to suggest a building once existing— 
perhaps Andrade’s temple—higher up 
on the hill, with a gateway below, long 
since walled in. 

From the arduous pursuit of this 
find I was led again along winding 
rides in the shrubbery to a turf- 
covered terrace overlooking the garden. 
Here three little Yunnan ponies were 
cropping the grass, and, as it were 
before an assembled court of the six 
complainants, I was asked why I did 
not allow a stable to be put up in the 
garden for them. ‘Thus arraigned, I 
said that the ponies were the better 
for being out at grass; that it would 
cost too much—yes, Bethia dear, even 
a mat-shed; that permission from 
Peking would have to be obtained ; 
and, finally—tlast resort of the grown-up 
—that I would see. 

From under a tangle of fair hair dark 
hazel eyes challenged me again. 

“The watchman says this is a magic 
garden. He says:you can’t build the 
house here because—because it’s all 
full of houses now.” 

Here was a new version. It ought, 
anyway, to support my arguments for 
no stable. But I should have some- 
thing to say to that watchman. 

“In the night-time you could see 
them, hé says, if anyone came here 
at night. But not in the daytime. 


Chuldren can use the garden when it’s. 


daytime, but in the night it’s Theirs. 
And if you build a house here it’ll be all 
crowded, and you can’t.” 

The eyes came nearer to me; 
larger and darker. “I think it’s true, 
because,” very mysteriously, all three 
of them hugging themselves in the 
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delicious fearfulness of a child that is 
not fear, “‘ because sometimes things 
aren’t put back in the right places. 
That’s why we haven’t found the steps 
before. Which shows. Sometimes a 
tree and sometimes—other things.” 
(Bethia was clearly beginning to exploit 
@ new thought.) ‘Not moved very 
much, you know; but not quite the 
right places. J know.” And I could 
agree with them as they picked off the 
seeds and burrs with which my voyage . 
of discovery had smothered me, that 
it must make it a much more lovely 
garden, being magic. ‘ 

The colonial secretary, de Correa, 
said to me he was glad to hear the 


-Customs were again thinking of building 


on the Bom Jesus estate. 
“Oh, my dear sir,” with a smile 


at my mention of the spell. “ That 
fairy tale again! That is not for 
such as you and I. Listen. The 


essence of this so-called threat is as 
to the matter of digging—of disturbing 
the ground. Is it not? Now, many 
years ago, perhaps about the same 
time as it appeared in Europe, the 
black plague—what we call today 
bubonic—visited Macao. Many thou- 
sands died, and terror was extreme in 
the territory and outside. Armed 
men blockaded the land approaches to 
prevent the carrying out of bodies 
for burial outside the wall. This hill, 
in a part of the city not then much 
populated, was made a burial:place: 
Large pits were dug, and the bodies 
of the victims of the sickness were 
buried there by night—as in your 
London plague, is it not ? In the end 
the field was closed up; became 
forbidden ground. What more natural, 
more likely, than that after such a 
time of horror, the inhibition, for 
health reasons, regarding opening up 
the ground in that place should— 
perhaps in the course of generations 
passed from one to another by word of 
mouth—hbecome a tradition of a curse, 
an enchantment! No, no, sir; you 
may build there without fear. You 
may build there.” 
B2 
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Efforts later to find out if there was 
any official record of the occurrence 
of plague at Macao showed me that 
de-Correa had been drawing upon his 
imagination in his well-meant efforts 
to reassure us; but at the time his 
explanation seemed eminently plausible. 
Though, again, there was also much 
still that it would not account for. 
So varying were the stories that I 
gradually acquired from different people 
(for, after all, I could not recommend 
building without ascertaining all that 
was known on the subject) that they 
seemed to present, as it were, a sort of 
net spread to catch the belief of every 
degree of the credulous. You might 
choose the tale that most appealed to 
you, it seemed, so long as you came 
to the same conclusion regarding the 
threatened result: that anybody who 
ventured to dig the ground of the 
garden should die within the year. My 
own favourite version for a time now, 
I think, was that told me by the captain 
of one of our revenue cruisers; & man 
who, so to speak, moved among pirates 
and smugglers, and should know. 

“Macao,” said Captain Frieswyk 
(he is a Dutchman), “together with 
much of the south-west China coast, is 
of a limestone forfnation which fre- 
quently contains great caverns and 
passages that even penetrate far under 
the sea itself. From the West River 
here down to the Baie d’Along, such 
caves are to be found. Inevitably 
there must exist many under the 
surface of the ground that have not 
been discovered or made known. The 
chief of pirates, Kohsinga, in the 
sixteenth century ranged from Formosa 
_ to Tongking. Macao was certainly 
one of his principal havens of refuge 
and supply. Very probably somewhere 
in the ground lying against these stone- 
wall embankments in the Bom Jesus 
garden there is a secret passage that 
may lead, perhaps, through the very 
heart of the hills behind the town. 
Some of that stonework,” he added 
thoughtfully, “has always appeared to 
me very unnecessary.” 
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“Captain Frieswyk,” I cried, “ this 
is splendid! ‘You must come up and 
we'll dig there together.” 

“That,” replied Frieswyk, “is for 
someone who does not believe. For 
me anything could happen in Macao, 
Observe the Chinese characters for 
the name of the place, Ao Mun: 
‘Mysterious doorway of the Sea.’ 
There you have it, perhaps ; a doorway. 
Ha! Salt smugglers and opium-runners 
today, sea bandits and rogues all from 
the beginning of time! I can credit 
that the underworld is not far behind 
them and any magic possible with 
their priests.” 

But, whatever the garden might be 
in respect of its reputation, it well 
served its purpose to a family that 
believed in freedom and independence 
in the,children, young as they were. 
With confidence in its safely walled-in 
seclusion, they were encouraged to 
spend much of their day in Bom Jesus 
with their ponies, dogs, tortoises, and 
such other creatures as may have in- 
curred their curiosity and affection ; 
and there they repaired morning and 
afternoon, escorted as far as the gate- 
way by their friend the watchman. 
Later, on our rides out into the country 
beyond the Chinese border, or gathered 
together in the evening for our reading, 
we would listen gravely to tales of 
adventure and fairy fancy from Bethia, 
born of this magic kingdom of theirs. 
So, once, in a garden but a few steps 
away, had the poet Camoens found in 
the music of Macao’s atmosphere 
inspiration for his “ Lusiads”; and, 
again, long after him, the Irish artist, 
Chinnery, who lies in the little East 
India Company’s graveyard, handed 
on to us so much of the colour of the 
China of early days. 

But from their garden came at last 
“a blow to its three small votaries. 
One morning there came speeding 
back to the house in the order of their 
power to run, all three children in a 
passion offamazement and sorrow, 
followed by the breathless and almost 
equally distracted kanmenti. 
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“Oh, darlings! come to Bom Jesus 
quickly... .. What is happening to 
the ponies? Hookey has died. We 
found him lying dead on the grass... .”’ 

There was little doubt what had 
happened to poor Hookey Walker. 
He, the mouse-coloured of our varie- 
gated troop, had received an unfor- 
tunately successful kick, probably 
(though as to that I said nothing) from 
Bethia’s rather vicious chestnut; and 
there he lay beneath the camphor tree, 
the other two unconcernedly cropping 
the grass a few yards from him; an 
attitude that greatly scandalised their 
two riders. As for the boy, John, his 
owner, he was inconsolable and was 
taken back to the house by his mother. 
But what happened to any of the 
ponies was almost equally the concern 
of each, and the whole scene was one 
of intense child tragedy. 

Bethia approached me with one of 
those looks in her eyes that, I thought, 
had become more profound since these 
days in their garden. 

“Do you believe that the Night 
People did this because we were 
wanting to build a stable among their 
houses? Will they take the other 
ponies too? Oh! what can we do? 
I asked the watchman, but he won’t 
say anything—and that’s worse, 
because I know he knows things.” 

If you have not a better story to 
put up to a child you had best hold 
your peace on the subject, and this 
I did, knowing that mere words of 
consolation count not at all. With 
an arm round each of them, I walked 
to the gate, hoping to draw them 
away and offering the usually much 
prized enticement of a trip in the 
cruiser. But they wished to stay in 
Bom Jesus; and, at length, after 
seeing something of hope and happiness 
return to their eyes upon the promise 
of another pony to take Hookey’s place, 
I went about my business. 

To Captain Frieswyk late that after- 
noon I told the story of the garden 
tragedy and the children’s fear of what 
taused it. ‘* No,” I said, “they know 


‘use the garden at all.” 
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nothing of the spell as we have heard 
it, or I should not allow them to 
Upon which 
I found myself wondering, just a 
little, whether the death of a pony 
could, within this spell, be a warning. 
Even the suggestion of building a 
stable ... But how ridiculous ! 

“Frieswyk,” I went on, “ would 
you, in my place, allow the children 
to go on using Bom Jesus as we allow 
them, or would you shut up the garden 
altogether ? ” 

“You ask me a question now that 
I have several times put to myself. 
I think that, so long as the children 
know nothing of the tradition of the 
fate to befall any who break the 
ground there, they are all right. But 
then again, I sometimes wonder... 
You have a strange—how do you say ? 
—disposition, in Bethia.” He pro- 
nounced the name Be-tya. ‘“ There is 
something original about the child. 
It is there that there might be a 
danger.” 

*“You mean, of course, that she is 
high-strung ?” 

“ High-strung. Imaginative. What 
you call elfish. It is a pity that there 
are any stories about the garden. 
Hers is as good as the one we know of. 
A garden crowded with houses already ! 
So. And now she herself introduces 
the—h’m—death motif.... But come, 
sir ; you yourself, for all your unbelief, 
are careful that there is no digging at 
Bom Jesus; no stable; no flower 
garden even. Yet some might say 
that the ground is either fit to be 
built upon outright, and all this moon- 
shine laughed away, or—it ought to 
be closed up once and for all, and 
shunned. For, after all, believe or not 
believe: this, the finest site in Macao, 
has stood unused for certainly three 
centuries. There must—but here is 
your house. Let us see this young 
spirit of the garden!” 

At the house we learned that the 
two girls had not returned from Bom 
Jesus ; they had spent the whole day 
in the garden, coming back only for 
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lunch and tea, and were still over 
there. It was beginning to get dusk, 
and I was rather put out at their 
having been left so long to themselves. 
We walked on at once to fetch them 
home. In silence—for I was thinking 
that I would follow the advice of 
Frieswyk’s second alternative and stop 
the children using the garden before 
worse befell—we entered the gateway. 
A man sprang up from the side 
of the path; it was the watchman, 
waiting. At the same moment a 
clear childish voice called out from 
the distance: “ Kanmenti, you may 
come now!” bhi 

Close by, a soft convent bell wavered 
vespers ; from the empty street below 
came the cry of the bean-curd seller 
that the children imitatively knew as 
Georgieboo; the hiss and craik of 
innumerable awakening insects of the 
evening filled the air. It was the 
leitmotif of the garden. That and 
the voice of a child. At the far end of 
the terrace the two girls were standing, 
leaning upon something. Captain 
Frieswyk was first to grasp the situa- 
tion. “I think,” he said, “‘ that some- 
thing has happened already.” Bethia 
ran forward to meet us, letting fall a 
large spade, and took my hand. 

“Darling, come and see what we 
are doing, all by ourselves. We can 
finish it tomorrow. And oh! don’t 
say he can’t be buried here in our very 
own garden that he was happy in, with 
us ” 


And there it was. 
completed, but representing an aston- 
ishing amount of work for two small 
girls within a single day. A grave; 
already a few feet deep, and long and 
broad enough for the deceased Hookey 


Not, indeed, 


Walker. Something, indeed, had 
happened. The hand in mine was 
blistered ; bare legs were stained with 
brown mould thrown out at random 
upon the turf around; small faces 
scarlet with exertion. But it was a 
very respectable beginning of a grave. 
And the sacred soil of the garden once 
more irretrievably done violence to ! 
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Margaret hoisted on to Frieswyk’s 
shoulder, Bethia holding my hand, 
the watchman following with the two 
spades, the procession made its way 
to the gate, passing the matting. 
shrouded form of the departed pony, 
that the children had still found time 
to strew with scarlet poinsettia. | 
scarcely heard the child’s pleas regard. 
ing the disposal of the animal. A 
proper scepticism for the supernatural 
may become strangely qualified where 
fear—a heart-shaking fear—for the 
much beloved enters in. What must 
not on any account be known by the 
children was now more clear than 
ever. What just ought to be done 
was not at the moment so plain. And 
there was another, whose anxiety and 
suspense—what was the term set in 
this wretched story of a curse: 4 
year ?—must now be borne in mind. 
Happily for the time being at any 
rate, no particular significance in the 
girls having dug the ground of Bom 
Jesus seemed to have occurred to her, 
their mother; and around the tea- 
table, with all three children present, 
by tacit understanding the conversation 
was manceuvred clear of any allusion 
to the sad subject of their loss. Half 
listening only to the chatter and 
romping of the children with Frieswyk, 
I mentally arranged for the planting 
with yucca and turfing-in of the 
opening made by the girls at Bom 
Jesus ; the pony to be quietly removed, 
of course, and only a polished hoof 
to remain for a souvenir for his little 
owner. The less said and thought 
about the whole affair the better; 
and the arrival of a successor to 
Hookey Walker would greatly help 
towards that. But it was in vain to 
pretend that I was not feeling uncom- 
fortable about this breaking of the 
ground by the girls. Superstitious 
dreads that may be laughed at where 
they concern but oneself may assume 
another complexion where the danger, 
where even the dread alone, may 
threaten others. 

Seeing Frieswyk to the door, I 
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walked upstairs to my dressing-room. 
Passing the children’s bathroom, I 
opened the door to see if all was ready 
for them to come up to bed. A strange 
appearance of the colour-washed walls, 
that I can only describe as misty or 
blurred, made me step back thinking 
the place was on fire. The glass door 
swung-to in front of me as I did so. 
The light I had just turned up within 
went out suddenly. There was an 
indescribable rushing sound followed 
by an appalling crash that, loud and 
startling as it was, gave the peculiar 
impression that it was far away; not 
within the room at all. A moment of 
frozen immobility, then I reopened 
the door and was met by a volume of 
dust that poured in and straight up 
into the air beyond the doorway. And 
then it thinned—and I was looking 
through it at the starlit sky. Tho 
room and outer wall had gone. Up 
to the very sill of the doorway the 
floor and all the contents of the room 
had crashed down on to the terrace 
below. And through the ruin of the 
wall before me there stood out, like 
dark tunnels into the deep blue of the 
night sky, the distant trees of Bom 
Jesus. 


It was the end of a phase for us. 
The old building was clearly even 
more far gone in decay than I had 


thought. The ravages of the white 
ant may have endangered the whole 
structure. Not another day here must 
be risked ; we must find other quarters 
at once. One thing, however, to the 
good. The business of our migration 
to another house some distance across 
the town had the effect of taking the 
mother’s mind from any thought of a 
sinister connection between our mis- 
fortune and the digging of the ground 
of Bom Jesus by the children. With 
myself it was different; and I shall 
long remember the feeling of dread as 
I stood above the ruins of that room 
in which, but a few minutes later, they 
would all have been gathered together ; 
and the calm, sardonic vision of the 
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garden where there should have stood 
the wall of my house. 

It was the season of the memory of 
the dead, or Feast of Souls. In the 
country around villagers placed offer- 
ings of food or burned their paper 
ingots of silver and gold upon the 
family graves, repairing to temples 
and wayside shrines to light an incense 
stick to those who had ‘ crossed over.’ 
At evening upon the sea below were 
to be seen myriads of tiny floating 
lights, symbolic of the spirits of those 
missing and drowned in the great 
waters. Singly, in twos and threes, 
or clustering in distant nebula of 
minute stars, this moving Field of 
Remembrance passed slowly along from 
river-mouth and creek, to mingle with 
the lights of anchored junks, and so 
out to sea. 

On a night in this period it was the 
belief of Chinese in the place that the 
figure of a certain friar sculptured above 
the door of a church in the colony 
was wont to come down and walk 
about the town in which he was 
remembered for his benevolence and 
affection for his people. As a proof 
of this annual ramble of his, it was 
said that the marks in dust or mud 
upon his boots could plainly be seen 
next morning; and thousands of 
people would go to witness this proof 
for themselves: proofs which were 
never wanting. , 

In accordance with a long-standing 
promise to Bethia, I took her down, 
early to this year’s celebration of the 
miracle. Sure enough, the friar’s boots 
were plentifully bespattered; quite 
unnecessarily so, it seemed to me. 
Around the church and for far in 
either direction along the road stalls 
of itinerant pedlars of hot dumplings, 
sliced water-melon, pea-nuts, and cakes 
were doing a busy trade with the 
moving crowd in the saint’s honour. 
Among them, his peculiar cry now 
unnecessary, was the _ children’s 
acquaintance, the bean-curd seller, 
and with him Bethia immediately 
struck up an animated conversation 
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in the vernacular. Before I could 
stop her she had seized the bamboo 
clappers from his booth, and next 
moment a silver voice rang out the 
cry ‘“‘Georgieboo,” to the immense 
pleasure of the crowd. It was a 
perfect imitation. 

I think that for the first time the 
full realisation came home to me of 
how intimate the child had become 
with native life and the language. 
Following on the occurrences of the 
past few days, I began seriously ‘to 
wonder if our policy of freedom and 
self-development had gone too far; 
whether, especially now that this 
unknown peril might be threatening 
her and her sister, it was not wiser 
to send them home to England. Had 
I been too absorbed in other things 
during our two or three years here, 
leaving her too much with the native 
servants, too steeped in this visionary, 
old-world atmosphere ? 

The last day of our stay in the old 
Commissioner’s house came. We were 
to move across to the new house in 
the town on the morrow. Our friends 
Andrade and Frieswyk had made a 
four at a last dinner on the terrace 
under the stars. I walked some 
distance with Frieswyk when he took 
his leave, for the cruiser was to go 
north on the following morning. Turn- 
ing back, I thought I would look in 
- again at the garden, and pushed open 
the wicket gate that never needed to 
be locked, for no one would enter the 
. place but ourselves. Rounding .the 
bushes at the entrance, I was startled 
to see on the terrace a faint bluish 
light that seemed to waver and to 
come and go. Now haunting, at least 
haunting in the accepted manner of 
the revenant of Western countries, 
forms no part of superstitious belief 
in China, and this was too like the 
ghost of story in England. I stood 
stock-still for some moments, the 
bluish figure taking a recognisable 
shape as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the surrounding darkness. 

“ Bethia,” I called at length, ‘‘ come 
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here at once! What are you doing here 
at this time of night ?” 

“Oh, darling, please don’t be very 
angry with me,’ though who could 
be really angry with that beautiful 
figure in shimmering blue silk that 
advanced towards me. “I wanted to 
see, before we go so far away, if the 
watchman’s tale of the Night People 
and the houses in the garden is true, 
And oh! I have found something so 
lovely instead.” In an awed voice as 
she came near, “The Lady of the 
look! Something I have 
seemed to know always; I have seen 
her again\and again in my dreams, | 
think. What is it, darling ?” 

We stood looking down at the Face 
at the foot of the hill. I had never 
seen the phantasm stand out more 
clearly, more lifelike. I made the 
child sit beside me on the warm grass. 
I was stirred at the fearlessness of her 
act, yet control must be maintained. ... 
It seemed the moment for a closer 
understanding ; perhaps to overcome 
the fears that had been haunting me. 

“. .. Were you not afraid, Beth, 
to come alone so far in the dark to the 
old garden ?” 

**T am not afraid. You have always 
taught us not to fear the dark; and 
in this garden I am afraid of nothing. 
Why should I be ?” 

I told her that, now we were moving 
so far from Bom Jesus, I was going to 
shut the garden up altogether. The 
fengshui—a word which means some- 
thing more than luck, almost Destiny— 
was not good. I was in fear lest some 
misfortune should come upon us all 
if we continued to use it. At this the 
child sprang suddenly up from my 
side and stood before me, an airy 
sprite in the gauze-like blue of her 
gown. 

“ Darling, I want to tell you some- 
thing now; something that I should 
have told you before. I know all 
about the story of this garden. I 
have known it all the time. But if 
you were to know it I was afraid you 
wouldn’t let us go on using the place. 
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Listen!” Her voice changed to the 
high-pitched sing-song of the Chinese 
stage, and she chanted— 


**Sheng jen wu hin 
Ching yuan yao fang 
Ju jen chueh che 
Ko mo chueh tai.” 


‘“* Where did you learn that ? What 
does it mean, Beth ?”’ 

“Tt means this—only, it’s poetry, 
and I can’t say it properly in English : 
‘Do not come near this forbidden 
place. The Spirits watch over it, 
protecting it. If any man dare disturb 
this ground, he shall be cut off and 
destroyed utterly!’ There is a lot 
more, but I don’t know it all. It 
means that this is a spirit garden 
that no man must ever use or hurt. 
Some people say one thing and some 
another, but they all say that it can 
never be dug up by any man until the 
right time comes.” 

“But then how did you dare to 
begin digging the grave for the pony, 
you and Margaret ? Tell me that!” 

“* Because the poetry plainly says a 
man! The spirits didn’t mean it 
against chuldren. And besides, it was 
doing a kind thing, and I know quite 
well they won’t hurt us for that. 
Nothing will hurt chuldren in this 
garden.” 

“ But ”—I could not help bringing 
the thing up, now we had gone so far— 
“don’t you think, Bethia, that some- 
thing very nearly did hurt you the 
very day you dug in the garden? I 
mean when the bathroom in the old 
house fell .. .!” 
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“But no, darling! It was the 
digging that saved us all! If we had 
not been so late in Bom Jesus and 
played with Captain Frieswyk after 
tea till so late, we should all have 
been in that room when the floor fell. 
Oh, don’t you see that!” 

And with that—or was it the fearless- 
ness and the faith of a child ?—TI felt 
strangely content. I had been thinking 
too much upon this subject; the 
romantic, unreal atmosphere of the 
place must have taken possession of 
me. Bethia was right: Nature meant 
no harm to childhood. For long we 
sat there, talking; till the ponies— 
once more three of them—appeared 
from somewhere and came, gazing and 
sniffing curiously. And between us 
two something new of understanding 
and strength grew up, I think, born of 
the garden and its thoughts ; something 
that is as necessary as worldly wisdom 
and the common-sense that laughs at 
superstition—such superstition as sent 
afloat those drifting lights that 
glimmered on the sea below as we 
walked back to the old house. 

They did not leave the garden, 
which remained their world and their 
friend for many, many days and until 
their own country called them home 
to school and their own work in the 
world. It lies still untouched; still 
no man dares to build upon it. Mysteri- 
ous ; avoided ; little spoken of by any, 
the garden of Bom Jesus lies there, 
waiting still. For what ? 

No harm to them, nothing but good. 
And to me but one hurt... that 
they have all grown up. 








A NAVAL RENAISSANCE, 


BY H. W. S. 


I. 


**T must have the gentleman to hale and draw with the mariner, and 
the mariner with the gentleman.”—Sir Francis Drake. 


WALKING down to the Thames 
Embankment from the Chambers, where 
I had just come to work in Lincoln’s 
Inn, one evening in the autumn of 1891, 
I was struck by the smart appearance 
of a black-hulled three-masted schooner, 
fully rigged and flying the White 
Ensign at her stern. Her tapering 
spars, raking masts, square yards 
forrard, long jib-boom, rows of boats 
on her davits, and the sounds of 
activity on board all attracted me. A 
big man in petty officer’s uniform 
passed. He looked at me, stopped, 
and said good-humouredly, “ Like to 
come aboard, young fellah ?” 

In a few minutes I was on board a 
cutter being pulled alongside the ship 
with a collection of all sorts of men, 


in various shore-going clothes like 
‘ myself, including a number of incon- 
gruous top-hats, then more common 


than they are today. All hands 
apparently were bent on some urgent 
purpose on board. I soon discovered 
they were all men of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers coming aboard for 
evening drills, and that the ship was 
H.M.S. Frolic, headquarters of the 
London Division R.N.A.V. 

My P.O. friend seemed to be wanted 
by everybody in all directions at once, 
and handed me over to a man in sea- 
man’s working rig, who, in spite of also 
being in a hurry, showed me round the 
forward quarters. I was surprised to 
find that on shore he was a full-fledged 
barrister of my Inn. It seemed to be 
accepted that I was a recruit about to 
join up. Everybody was so extremely 
friendly and there was so much chaff 
and good humour on those busy decks, 
where parties were falling in, others 
in the midst of drill or instruction 


classes, and all bustle and activity, 
that before I left the ship that evening 
I had signed on as a recruit, and, much 
to my satisfaction, had been posted to 
No. 5 Battery, a new battery just being 
formed. 

A few days later I had paid for my 
uniform, as we all did, and I was going 
through my first evening drills on 
board the ship. When you have been 
in boats all your life you very soon 
fall in with the routine of a big ship; 
and although, compared with my 
14-feet open boat in Mounts Bay, 
the Service cutters seemed enormous 
and unwieldy to handle in the strong 
Thames tide, I soon found that the 
ways of all craft which float are much 
the same. 

It was to naval gunnery that most 
of our training was primarily directed. 
The demand for a reserve for man- 
ning the ships of the Royal Navy in 
case of war was met then, as today, 
by the Royal Naval Reserve, which 
consisted of professional seamen, 
officers, and men of the Mercantile 
Marine, who underwent special periods 
of training and were liable to be called 
up with the Fleet. The Naval Artillery 
Volunteers were intended to utilise 
the voluntary services of amateur 
sailors of all kinds to reinforce guns’ 
crews mainly for home defence. Hence 
the title of the Corps, and our division 
into batteries, and hence also the most 
serious portion of our training was 
carried out in special gunnery classes 
twice a week on board H.M.S. President, 
the R.N.R. depot ship, moored in the 
West India Dock. We had to buy our 
own tickets, and went down in parties 
from Fenchurch Street Station. Then 
with @ gun’s crew of fifteen we learnt 
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to handle the 17-inch rifled muzzle- 
loading guns, mounted on rail traverses, 
with 115-lb. shells, which, even if a bit 
antiquated, provided a training for 
young crews second to none. Thirty 
minutes, hard all, with jumpers and 
caps off, changing numbers all the 
time, and the C.P.O. Instructor barking 
strings of nautical adjurations, and you 
felt as if you had rowed a Henley 
course. Another thirty minutes after 
the shortest of ‘spells’ and many of 
us needed that Instructor to keep us 
on our legs. 

The best exercise of all on winter 
nights was cutlass drill, the most 
warming and satisfying with a really 
good cutlass party slashing, pointing, 
and parrying, their boots ringing on the 
deck in perfect rhythm. 

I was glad to find out that although 
we were told we were only gunners, 
on board the Frolic we had every class 
of drill required for ordinary naval 
ratings, including small arms, cutlass, 
boat drill, pulling and sailing, work 
aloft, such as sending down tops’! and 
t’gallant yards (she was rigged as a 
three-masted schooner, and thus we 
had only one set of yards to handle, 
but it was quite sufficient to teach 
us the job), knotting and splicing, 
heaving the lead, signalling in all its 
branches, and all the usual practical 
things a lad learns when he joins the 
Royal Navy; also, there was plenty 
to do in keeping the ship smart and 
clean, painted and polished, in proper 
man-o’-war style. 

Our No. 5 Battery was a very 
cheery batch from all walks in life. 
There were old public-school boys, 
several Cambridge friends, clerks from 
banks, and fellows from the stock 
exchange, commercial houses, engi- 
neering firms, and so on. Our C.P.O., 
Wildy, who had a terrific and most 
hearty personality, at once won our 
complete devotion, and under him we 
made very good progress, and began to 
be talked about in the ship. 

Our Battery boats’ crews in particular 
were very keen. It was fascinating for 
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a chap who thought he could pull, 
and had been for four years rowing 
in Third Trinity crews and University 
Trial Eights at Cambridge, and had 
been coaching college crews into the 
bargain, to be harangued by the 
14-stone coxswain, C.P.0. Wildy him- 
self standing in the _ stern-sheets, 
jumping about in his excitement, 
and shouting, “ Pull, you devils, pull ! 
Hoick the finish! MHoick!” Ye 
shades of Cam and Isis oarsmen ! 

In a moment of confidence one 
evening over a pipe, I gave him some 
of our Cambridge ideas about making 
sure of a good long reach forward 
and a hard beginning, getting the 
hands away at the end of the stroke, 
and then steadying the swing forward. 
Wildy grasped the ideas clearly, and 
saw that by this method it was possible 
to increase the rate of striking and 
maintain a longer stroke in the water 
than could be done by crews chopping 
at the water and rowing their oars 
out, with their hands sticking in their 
stomachs. Very soon we found our- 
selves going fast and working up to 
quite a quick stroke, long and well 
pulled through the water. 

I have to this day copies of the 
Naval Annuals which came to me as 
the prizes won in the five-oared whaler 
class and in the ten-oared double- 
banked heavy cutters. The whaler 
pulling was particularly delightful, and, 
rowing from Putney to Waterloo 
Bridge, we dropped all our opponents 
after the first mile and passed the 
ship lengths ahead, our sharp ‘ begin- 
nings’ and long stroke in the water 
having proved too much for the choppy 
pulling of heavier crews. 

The cutter pulling was harder work, 
and in this we had a tough opponent 
in No. 1 Battery. I think it was the 
sheer force of character of Wildy in 
the stern-sheets that made us win the 
final heat against that veteran crew, for 
we were pretty well rowed out. 

We had occasional spells of duty on 
board for a fortnight at a time. These 
were great fun and taught me a lot. 
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After breakfast we changed into shore 
kit and went off to our various jobs 
in the City, returning on board after 
work instead of going home, when 
we had a good tea-supper and pro- 
ceeded to our various classes and tasks 
as @ regular ship’s company. 

At week-ends, cutters’ and whalers’ 
crews were made up and went away 
down-river as far as they could go to 
get experience under sail, and in the 
general practical work of handling boats 
in tidal waters. Some of them did 
pretty extensive cruising in the Thames 
Estuary under conditions which were by 
no means luxurious. We had in the 
London Division at that time among 
both officers and ratings some very fine 
seamen, who handled their open boats 
in the varied weather of the Thames 
lower reaches in a manner which 
could compete with the best ships of 
the half-steam, half-sailing Navy of the 
end of the Victorian period.: 

One of the hardest days that I recall 
was when we went away pulling, 
fully armed, with all the ship’s boats 
to take part in some Army manceuvres. 
We were part of the attacking force 
which was to assault Woolwich garrison, 
and which consisted mainly of London 
Volunteer Regiments, including the 
old Queen’s Westminsters, the Artists, 
Inns of Court, H.A.C., and other 
famous units. When we reached 
Greenwich, where we were to have 
had some lunch, we found that the 
soldiers, who had come down by 
steamer, had been before us and had 
cleared out everything eatable. For- 
- tunately a baker’s shop was discovered, 
full of Saturday’s bakings. An imme- 
diate subscription was raised, which 
included more than one half-sovereign, 
the shop was stormed and everything 
edible removed, and the money thrown 
on the counter. We were ordered to 
fall in immediately, and we could 
only remove the spoils by filling our 
jumpers with buns and rolls which 
smelt delicious. Thus we marched to 
our attacking positions. 

To our great discontent we were to 
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be held in reserve at first, but this wef thor 
considered would give us a bit of time long 
to enjoy our savoury supplies of buns, ship 
As we marched on to the common§ boat 
land to the south of Woolwich we seen 
had to-smarten up to pass the General ebb: 








and his staff. We. were, I believe 
rightly, proud of our marching, but 
as we swung by the great man on his 
horse his only comment to our Captain 
was, “ What magnificent chests your 
men have got!” 

Hardly had we had time to fall 
out and swallow a few bits of bread 
and bun, when an A.D.C. cantered up, 
and we were ordered to advance on 4 
part of the Woolwich lines which had 
thrown back our friends the Queen’s 
Westminsters. We found them lying 
down under cover facing the outer 
works of a fort held, it was said, by a 
battalion of regular troops. In front 
of us above the grass rise, commanded 
by gun and rifle fire, was a wide ditch 
faced by a twenty-five foot wall of 
stone and brick. We had no storming 
ladders, and our infantry were faced 
with an impossible frontal attack. Our 
officers held a short consultation, the 
infantry moved to the left as for a big 
flank movement, and we were ordered, 
“* Get aloft and over that wall. Boarders 
away.” We stormed that wall. Our 
biggest men bent their backs, and our 
lightest recruits in No. 5 Battery went 
up and ever up on their shoulders. 
People dug out bricks and shoved in 
their bayonets and cutlasses—and 
somehow or other, it is still not clear 
to me how, we were up and rushing 
at the few regulars on the summit and 
in the embrasures. Some handy fellows 
had brought coils of rope with them, 
and in a few minutes the whole London 
Division was atop of the escarpment. 

At the subsequent march past we 
were in the van, and although our 
chest measurements were not so impres- 
sive the General was said to be quite 
pleased with us. 

On the return voyage late at night 
we found a strong spring ebb was 
running down the Thames, and we felt 
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thoroughly depressed to think of the 
long pull before us to get back to the 
ship. At this juncture, just as all the 
boats were starting to pull, a tug was 
seen coming up full speed against the 
ebb, evidently in a hurry. The skipper, 
when hailed for a tow, waved us off 
and continued, black smoke pouring 
from his funnel showing that the 
engineer was firing up. Two of our 
cutters, slightly ahead of us, fell cleverly 
alongside him on each bow. Armed 
men jumped aboard, and in two minutes 
the skipper came out of his wheel-house 
swearing, and the tug was stopped. 
Our boats were soon hung out on his 
towing warps astern, and away we 
went with our men in the tug’s wheel- 
house. By the time we slowed up 
an hour later, and the boats dropped 
off close to the old Frolic, the skipper 
of the tug appeared smoking a big 
cigar and seemed to be in excellent 
spirits. We gave him a cheer, boat 
after boat, as we left him. 

The first time I saw the late Emperor 
of Germany was from the starboard 
tgallant yard-arm of H.M.S. Frolic. 
He was to visit the City and to pass 
along the Thames Embankment. The 
ship was dressed over-all and we were 
to man the yards, we of No. 5 Battery 
being stationed at the foremast. When 
the Bos’uns piped to lay aloft, we had 
' the usual race for the coveted place 
of outer man on the tgallant yard. 
There was a cheery youngster, generally 
known as Tombo, who was first in 
the rigging just ahead of me, and in 
running up to the foretop another O.S. 
and I, who were abreast, could gain 
nothing on him. Over the foretop I 
gained a bit, and when we reached the 
spreader under the t’gallant yard, 
Tombo got jammed for a moment in 
the rigging on the after side. I swung 
round clear on the fore side, and up 
half a length ahead. I was then able 
to get my left foot on his right shoulder 
and so get a good lever-up on to the 
yard, along which I ran well ahead of 
everybody and so reached the coveted 
billet of outer man. Thence there was 
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@ grand view of the proceedings on ' 
shore. We saw the whole procession 
admirably, and finally came the 
imposing figure of the Emperor in 
white uniform with shining helmet. 
I could have almost dropped a marlin- 
spike on to that helmet. In the mean- 
time Tombo, who was next to me on 
the yard, kept grumbling that it was a 
rotten dodge of mine stepping on his 
shoulder like that. It was in vain I 
told him that I had got the idea from 
some episode in Marryat, or Kingston’s 
‘Three Midshipmen’—I could not 
recollect which. It seemed to me, 
when I read it, to be quite a good 
scheme, but Tombo could not see it in 
that light. Meanwhile, twisting round 
and looking on deck, I could see 
Lieutenant .Fosset Locke on the poop 
eyeing us, so [ told Tombo abruptly 
to keep his comments till we got on 
deck. ‘But by that time he had quite 
recovered his usual good-natured out- 
look on life, and the squall blew over. 
The lower deck of the Frolic during 
our periods of duty on board was a 
very friendly and cheerful place, and 
I have delightful recollections of it. 
Looking back, I am surprised to realise 
how much we lived among ourselves, 
and how little we knew or cared about 
our officers or the other batteries. 
The officers ave regarded as unhappy 
and dignified blokes, living sad and 
solitary lives. The other ‘batteries 
were just rival teams to be beaten 
if possible in all competitions. The 
insight I got into the lower-deck spirit 
has been of value ever since. Among 
other things, it taught us that the. 
grumbler is a nuisance to everybody 
as well as to himself, and personally 
I have found this true throughout life ; 
that every order should be obeyed at 
the run; never to slouch; to make 
up one’s own bedding smartly and 
neatly at ‘lash and stow ’ammicks’ ; 
and to look after one’s own kit, clothes, 
and outfit—very good things for any - 
young man to imbibe early in life. 
Before my year’s training was com- 
pleted I was appointed to Siam, and, 
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obtaining the usual leave of absence, I 
was on my way to the Far East. In 
Calcutta I met some of the keen and 
very tough members of the Naval 
Volunteer Corps of that city. I was 
surprised at their tremendous energy 
and the long marches in which they 
seemed to indulge. They gave me a 
welcome feeling that I was not so.far 
away after all. 

It was some time later when I 
returned to Bangkok from the Upper 
Mekong that I heard the calamitous 
and depressing news that Admiral 
Tryon’s Committee had recommended 
that the R.N.A.V. did not conform to 
their Lordships’ requirements for the 
Fleet and should be disbanded. 

The force had been established in 
1872 as a successor to the old Naval 
Coast Volunteers of the Crimean War 
period. Perhaps for the reason that 
Naval Volunteering had in the past, 
both in the old Sea Fencibles of the 
Napoleonic Wars and in the later 
Coast Volunteers, been limited in 
scope to the idea of coast defence, 
the R.N.A.V. constitution restricted 
the service of its officers and men to 
ships engaged “in the defence of the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, Channel 
Isles, Isle of Man, and the Seas 
adjacent.” 

This unfortunate and unpractical 
clause haunted the R.N.A.V. through- 
out its history. It reduced by 50 per 
cent the possible usefulness of the 
whole organisation. It was entirely 
contrary to the spirit throughout the 
force, all the members of which only 
_ asked to be trained and to serve as an 
auxiliary body to the Royal Navy in 
all the Seas, wherever its ships might 
serve. It limited the possible scope 
for utilising R.N.A.V. trained men by 
the Admiralty authorities who could 
only under that definition send them 
on board coast defence ships. It was 
that fatal clause which more than any- 
. thing else brought about its demise. 

It is true that many naval officers 
of that time scouted the idea that 
amateurs such as yachtsmen could be 
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of any use on board H.M. ships. “‘ We 
cannot put your yachting men on the 
lower deck or in the stokehold. They 
would be hopelessly ‘at sea.’ They 
would simply be in the way. We can 
find a place for the fishermen and 
seamen of the R.N.R. But in a 
specialised and highly trained service 


‘such as the Royal Navy, where your 


trained man must be an expert, your 
amateurs would be not only @ nuisance 
but a danger. There are no small 
craft for them in the modern Navy, 
except torpedo-boats, and to put 
them in those is quite out of the 
question.” 

Such was a very general line of 
argument,’ and superficially no one 
could deny there was much to be said 
in its favour. 

Our answer in those days, when there 
were few opportunities to prove our 
case in actual war, had to be somewhat 
vague. “Try us,” we said; “we are 
already by your own standards useful 
guns’ crews. We can handle boats in 
competition with any body of men. 
We are good at local pilotage. We 
could handle steam duty boats, tenders, 
or patrols, and relieve the R.N. of 
endless local small-craft work, and we 
are ready to go anywhere, although 
we are at present supposed to be only 
@ local defence force.” 

_It was said at the time that the 
rather natural professional naval objec- 
tion to the amateur was largely shared 
by officers of Admiral Tryon’s Com- 
mittee. It must be remembered that 
even on shore the whole volunteer 
movement was still looked on by the 
Regular Army and the War Office as a 
harmless form of lunacy, apt to be 
excessively boring and only useful as 
a sop to public feeling. The anti- 
volunteer prejudice was quite a complex 
in some mentalities. In reality the 
volunteer spirit was the British reply 
to the almost universal forced con- 
scription of the Continent of Europe. 

Admiral Tryon, like other senior 


. Officers, could not envisage any useful-: 


ness for a force attached to the Royal 
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Navy which could not be drafted at 
once into any ship of the Navy, what- 
ever the service or part of the world for 
which she might be destined under the 
exigencies of naval requirements. 

On this point all were in fact in 
agreement, the Admiralty, the executive 
officers of the Navy, and the R.N.A.V. 
themselves. Instead, however, of an 
obvious recommendation for an amend- 
ment by Parliament of the conditions 
of service of the R.N.A.V., the Com- 
mittee appeared to be able to find no 
solution but the total abolition of the 
force !—instead of curing the patient, 
to kill him dead. 

A suggestion was put forward, indeed, 
that the Corps might be reconstituted 
as an auxiliary unit to the Royal Marine 
Artillery, and even Lord Brassey, who 
had been our Commanding Officer and 
our champion in Parliament, wavered, 
and recommended acceptance of this 
unpalatable alternative to disbandment. 

Much as we respected the Marines 
and their excellent gunners, the 
R.N.A.V. officers, P.O.s, and men 
down to the last-joined boy, declined 
point-blank to have anything to do 
with such @ proposal. 

It was @ case not only of maintaining 
their tradition and their status among 
the armed forces of the Crown, but 
also of keeping open the door to 
all those wider spheres of utility at 
sea which could only be fulfilled by 
a sailor-force, and with those con- 
siderations went a genuine love of the 
direct naval connection. 

All knew that no Committee could 
recommend the extinction of the Corps 
on grounds either of inefficiency or of 
expense. The annual reports of inspect- 
ing officers of the Royal Navy had been 
uniformly excellent on all questions of 
drill and training; and as regards 
expenditure the greater part of the 
cost of uniforms, administration, and 
organisation had been met from the 
generous contributions of officers and 
men of the Corps, the Divisions of 
Liverpool and Bristol; and _ the 
Batteries of Hastings and Brighton 
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were no whit behind the London 
Division in that respect. 

No one therefore felt much anxiety 
about the outcome of the Committee’s 
Report until the last moment. Then 
on Ist April 1892, a fitting date for 
such an act, the R.N.A.V. was finally 
disbanded. 

It seemed to me, far off as I was, 
and the more so, perhaps, because I 
was on the other side of the world, 
where we and all that we had depended 
on the sure shield afforded by the 
white ships of the Royal Navy keeping 
their silent vigil throughout the Indian 
and China Seas, that it was a dis- 
astrous thing to dam the natural 
outlet for so much enthusiasm, effi- 
ciency, and love of the sea as filled the 
R.N.A.V. in the days that I knew it. 
Few countries, it seemed to me, could 
boast such a reserve of hearty and 
capable amateur sailors ready to serve 
their country, and who, as amateur 
yachting expanded and the number 
of paid hands in yachts declined, 
increased every year in numbers and 
efficiency. 

I knew it was said the Navy could 
always get all the recruits it wanted, 
but, looking round those distant seas 
and hearing the talk of other nation- 
alities, especially that of the pushing, 
aggressive German commercial men, 
I had uneasy thoughts that times were 
coming when manning and training for 
all the ships likely to be required would 
become a serious problem for our 
country. ; 

And now the axe had fallen. The 
utilisation of the volunteer spirit for 
the sea-service of the peoples of the 
Empire was dead by the deliberate 
decision of the greatest naval nation. 

Few hoped that it could possibly 
revive in our lifetime. Among that 
few were some of the, apparently 
absurdly, optimistic old hands of the 
R.N.A.V., and fortunately, as events 
were to show a few years later, some 
liberal-minded students of war among 
the rising men in the political life of 
England. 
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During the years which followed the 
catastrophe of 1892, numbers of the 
old R.N.A.V. continued their com- 
radeship together. A Naval Volunteer 
Cruising Club was formed, and a small 
Club House was built at Grays in 
Essex. The Club bought two or three 
of the Service Cutters from H.M.S. 
Frolic, and in these members cruised 
throughout the lower reaches of the 
Thames and to such harbours as 
Burnham, Brightlingsea, Ramsgate 
and Whitstable, and a similar club came 
into existence at Brighton. 

Other parties went in for joint- 
ownership of decked craft up to twenty 
tons; and a fine old-timer, the yacht 
Diligent, sailed for many years under 
strict naval discipline, instruction and 
exercises being carried on as on board 
a regular King’s ship. 

Wherever the old R.N.A.V. met, their 
indignation at the treatment the Corps 
had received was revived, and hopes 
and plans for the future were con- 
tinually discussed. .° 

They talked to their friends; they 
talked to Members of Parliament ; 
they kept together; they kept fit by 
going to sea in ail classes of craft. 
They still constituted a nucleus round 
which might grow any movement for 
@ revival of naval volunteering. Yet 
the prosperous years of the nineties 
passed with no sign of life for the 
cause so many had at heart, on which 
in the past they had lavishly spent 
time, money, and enthusiasm. The 
patient was indeed dead, wound in a 
shroud of dry-as-dust documents in the 
Admiralty vaults; but his spirit yet 
lived. 

I returned to England in 1897, and 
in the following year, recovering from 
recurrent bouts of fever, was sailing 
R. T. M‘Mullen’s old _five-tonner, 
Perseus, in the Medway. She had 
been altered from lug to yawl rig 
when I got her, and here, under the 
hill at Hoo, I found and had long 
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chats with H. O. Arnold-Forster and 
his family of boys on board their 
barge-yacht, Four Brothers. This craft 
they shared with W. L. Wyllie, R.A, 
who there made a number of sketches 
for his well-known marine paintings, 
Arnold-Forster sailed in her up and 
down-Channel, and to Dutch and 
Belgian ports. He thus added a 
practical seaman’s interest in naval 
matters to his sound knowledge of 
naval history, strategy, and tactics, 
which he was always increasing by 
visits to the Fleet. He was probably 
best known then for his strong advocacy 
of co-ordination of the Services for 
Empire defence, and for his attacks 
on the inadequacy of our strength 
&t sea for our manifold responsibilities 
throughout the world, of which people 
in England seemed to be largely 
oblivious. It was by his persistence 
and initiative that the oustom of 
flying the Union Jack on the Victoria 
Tower at Westminster came into 
existence. 

There was a notable tendency among 
politicians of the time to run away 
from any form of increased expenditure 
for the Fleet, as well as from our 
obligation to defend our overseas 
possessions. The value and importance 
of our Colonial possessions was indeed 
@ subject for doubt and for debate 
by many, even among educated people. 
Parish Pump politics presented rare 
attraction to the political mentality of 
the times, and it was of more import- 
ance to know who was lunching next 
day with Morley or Labouchere, than 
what was happening on the North-West 
Frontier of India or in Hong Kong. 

The vital importance of bringing the 
equipment of the Navy into line with 
foreign naval expansion then beginning 
to show itself, and of improving the 
Fleet gunnery and tactical strength, was 
only realised by a few students of the 
subject. Mahan’s epoch-making con- 
clusions on the influence of Sea Power 
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upon modern history had not been 
digested by the world, although they 
were being eagerly studied in Germany. 

The South African War had raised 
opposition on the Continent, and 
mutterings began to be heard about 
intervention. There were no tangible 
results, but there was enough evidence 
of jealousy and ill-will abroad to make 
many people take stock of the naval 
strength upon which the whole of our 
oversea communications and troop 
movements depended. 

When Lord Salisbury’s Government 
came into power in 1900 and Lord 


Selborne was appointed First Lord of. 


the Admiralty, the country found at 
the head of the Navy a new type of 
mind, ready and willing to look at new 
problems, not afraid to face far- 
reaching alterations in existing prac- 
tices, and ready to examine the best 
evidence from whatever quarter it 
came. 

The post of Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty was offered by Lord 
Salisbury to Arnold-Forster, in the 
certainty that he would bring to bear 
not only wide knowledge of the prob- 
lems then facing our naval development, 
but also indomitable courage in carrying 
out the reforms that were urgently 
required. Each man had the friendship 
and the respect of the other, and a 
remarkable partnership was formed. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that it was under Lord Selborne’s 
administration that far-reaching altera- 
tions were made in the methods of 
education and training of the officers 
of the Navy, giving to the engineer- 
ing side the status demanded by the 
increasing mechanisation of all branches 
of the Naval Service then taking 
place. And the first Dreadnought was 
designed and launched, which itself 
brought about a completely new era 
in battleship construction throughout 
the world. 

No wonder, then, that a sudden 
though not unexpected change took 
place in the prospects of the Naval 
Volunteering movement. Buried under 
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his dry-as-dust shroud in the Admiralty 
vaults, the corpse stirred. 

On a never-to-be-forgotten summer 
day Arnold-Forster sent for me to 
come to see him at 9 Evelyn Gardens. 
I went with some trepidation, for his 
message had a note of urgency in it. 
What could he have to say to me? 

In that singularly clear and direct 
way of his he put the matter shortly :— 

“Now you fellows must get busy. 
There is a chance that with Lord 
Selborne at the Admiralty the whole 
Naval Volunteer question may get an 
entirely fresh hearing. You know 
what my views are. There are certain 
questions which will be put, and must 
be answered : 

(1) What strength can we count 
upon for such a force, and what should 
be the centres for training ? 

(2) What support cafi we count on 
in the various shipping centres round 
the coast ? Is there likely to be opposi- 
tion from local authorities ? 

. (3) What classes of men do you 
expect to enlist in the force ?: 

(4) Will there be opposition to 
enrolment for service abroad or any- 
where at sea with the Fleet, and not 
merely for home defence ? 

(5) What duties on H.M. ships or 
auxiliary craft are envisaged, and of 
what should the training consist ? 

“You will have to get your Com- 
mittee to work, and to circularise the 
Local Authorities who may be inter- 
ested in regard, certainly, to the first 
two questions. Here are some names 
of a Committee of officers which has 
been keeping things alive. Go and see 
them. Don’t say anything to anyone 
elses Now carry on, and good luck.” 

The first two questions required a 
bit of working out, but the answers 
to the three others I knew already. 
They were clear enough. 

Among the many who got to work 
on the job, mention must be made of 
the names of Chadwyck-Healey and 
B. Fosset-Locke, both of whom, after 
I was made Hon. Secretary for the 
London Committee, I met constantly 
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in Lincoln’s Inn. I can appreciate 
now, much better than I could then, 
the difficulties with which they had 
to deal, not only from the failings of 
their less-experienced Secretary, or 
from the stickiness of some official 
minds, but also from the often too 
impetuous enthusiasm of some old 
hands. 

I have vivid recollections of the 
drafting and despatching of great 
numbers of circular letters, which had 
to be got out to the Mayors of all the 
chief seaport towns of the country. 
These included, among other places, 
London, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, Sunderland, 
Glasgow and Tyneside, and in all 
those places meetings were called, 
committees set up, and preliminary 
inquiries started. 

Then there was the hasty preparation 
of a pamphlet for general circulation 
on the subject, entitled ‘A Naval 
Volunteer Force,’ in which I was 
plunged head-down, when suddenly a 
letter from the Colonial Office abruptly 
ended my share in the work. In 
a few days I was outward bound in a 
troop-ship to the Cape, to be deposited 
ultimately in the Transvaal, a thousand 
miles up-country, with a whole new 
set of problems—leaving all my old 
friends to carry on. How well they did 
their job we all know. 

At last the subject was being openly 
discussed. Lord Selborne in the House 
of Lords in July 1901, referring to 
the Naval Volunteering question, 
emphasised that such a force must be 
“prepared to serve anywhere where 
their services might be required,” and 
this basic principle was _ generally 
accepted as self-evident. 

In January 1902 a Naval Reserves 
Committee was set up by the Admiralty, 
with Sir Edward Grey as Chairman. 
Things were moving, but in English 
administration new things move slowly. 

At length on the 30th June in the 
following year, 1903, there was passed 
by Parliament the Naval Forces Act 
(3 Edw. VII. c. 6), which, inter alia, 
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provided for a new auxiliary force fy 
the Navy, to be called the “ Roya 
Naval Volunteer Reserve,” under the 
command of the Admiral of Coag 
Guard and Reserves, and to rank afte 
the Royal Naval Reserve proper. 

It had taken eleven and a half lon 
years for the deplorable blunder 9 
Ist April 1892 to be remedied, and for 
the patient, long dead and _ buried, 
to stir and come to life. He fairly 
leapt from his shroud of dry-as-dust 
wrappings in the vaults of th 
Admiralty a new being, full of youth 
and the spirit of life. How great wer 
to be the results of this triumph we 
could not even then realise. 

By the end of that year Division 


and . Mersey ; 
Sussex, and Tyneside rapidly followed, 
In equipment and training they wer 
soon far better.off than had been their 
predecessor, the R.N.A.V. 

By the date of the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914 every one of the 
overseas Dominions had sensed the 
great value of the movement in training 
the adventurous youth of their coast. 
lines in naval discipline and service, 
to augment the supplies of men and 
officers for the fighting sea services of 
the Empire, and to man the ever 
increasing fleets of auxiliary ships and 
small craft required to supplement the 
battle-line in modern war. 

Their Parliaments had followed the 
example of the Mother Country; 
Canada established her R.N.V.R. Divi- 
sions at fifteen centres, South Africa 
and New Zealand at four, and Australia 
at six. 

Throughout the war period from 
1914-18, there was a phenomenal’ 
expansion in the number of R.N.V.R. 
officers and men serving in every 
theatre of war both on land and ses, 
and the men with the wavy stripes 
were to be found in every branch of 
service. In fact it was said that if any 
useful fellow came along who could 
say he had once owned a toy boat 
and you did not know quite where to 
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put him, the harassed N.O. would 
cry, “By Jove! Shove him in the 
R.N.V.R.” 

In the years between the wars, in 
spite of a slackening of the fibre of 
the population of this island, which 
unbiassed observers could not but note 
and deplore, the R.N.V.R. regular 
Divisions continued to, do a fine work 
in maintaining the training and spirit 
of the service for the young men of our 
ports. 

The old R.N.V.R. officers and men 


retiring after the cessation of hostilities, - 


or passing out as they grew older from 
the Divisions, maintained a_ close 
affiliation by establishing a flourishing 
R.N.V.R. Association. And by frequent 
meetings and reunions among them- 
selves, and their hospitality at all their 
gatherings to retired and to serving 
naval officers, kept in close and 
friendly touch with developments in 
the Fleet and the powers at the 
Admiralty. 

As the war-clouds gathered in the 
years just previous to the outbreak of 
the present war, a younger generation 
of yachtsmen began to press forward 
and search for opportunities of sea- 
service. Their numbers had continually 
increased as amateur handling of sailing 
craft of all kinds found an ever more 
attractive outlet for the fresh-air 
enthusiasts of our time. Yacht cruising, 
and ocean and small class racing under 
sail, as well as the great development 
in the use of the internal combustion 
engine in yachting, were. tending to 
attract people to use the sea and were 
making yachting and boating in all 
forms increasingly popular. 

The aspirations of the new-comers 
for opportunities of sea-service were 
in direct line with the whole R.N.V.R. 
movement of the past generations, and 
received all the encouragement possible 
in naval quarters from the older 
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organisation. It was doubtful if the 
value of this source of strength was 
fully recognised by at least some of the 
Admiralty authorities. But the result 
came, though tardily, in the establish- 
ment of the R.N.V. “ Supplementary 
Reserve” of yachtsmen. It was 
whispered, even then, that the experi- 
ences of the past had not entirely 
eliminated the attitude of mind which, 
when the toy-boat type of man 
appeared, produced the old slogan, 
“By Jove! Shove him in_ the 
R.N.V.R.” But the R.N.V.S.R. Lists 
did something to clear the way for the 
employment of the right class of men 
in the right places when war did 
break out in September 1939, and in 
the following hectic days to prepare 
@ peace-at-any-price nation to meet the 
threat of extermination to itself and to 
civilisation. 

Thus the years, the natural enthusi- 
asm of yachtsmen, and two wars have 
resulted in the formation of a world- 
wide brotherhood of yachting and 
boating men, young and old, joined in a 
common ideal of voluntary service with 
the Royal Navy. 

How well that brotherhood has 
served in every quarter of the Seven 
Seas, how useful it has proved in every 
operation of the sea war, how intimately 
it has shared in the triumphs and 
honours and in the terrible losses of the 
Navy, is writ in history. 

Today the men who are proud to 
belong to that brotherhood are 
numbered by scores of thousands, and 
come from every portion of the globe. 
Whatever the future holds, they will 
continue to carry with them those 
traditions of discipline and devotion 
to duty, of smartness and fearlessness, 
that are the undying heritage of the 
great sea service with which, in times 
of peace as in the stress of war, they 
have had the honour to serve. 





HONEYED INTERLUDE IN CEYLON. 


BY F. A. YOUNG. 


For so long as mankind has believed 
in augury, the behaviour of bees has 
been the subject of universal study ; 
and, at certain times, remarkable 
inductions have been made from the 
presence of swarms in places where 
great decisions are in the making. 

Greek and Latin classical authors 
constantly remark the behaviour of 
bees before a battle or a catastrophe. 
Thucydides, for example ; or Plutarch 
writing of the battles at Philippi. 
Before the first engagement, appar- 
ently, at the lustral ceremony, the 
garland that Cassius was to wear at 
the sacrifice was presented to him 
wrong side outwards; several birds of 
prey hovered daily about the camp, 
“and swarms of bees were seen within 
the trenches.” For these reasons the 
soldiers were extremely disheartened, 
and Cassius even tried to avoid battle 
with the troops of Octavius and 
Anthony. ; 

But before the complete disaster of 
a few days later, the omens were even 
worse. Two eagles fought in the sky 
between the armies, while the troops 
looked on “in incredible silence,” till 
that on the side of Brutus was beaten 
and flew away; the arm of one of 
Brutus’s officers sweated oil of roses ; 
“and his first standard was covered with 
a swarm of bees |” 

Pastoral and hunting peoples carry 
on the tradition of the bees today ; 
and guides and trackers of certain 
African tribes, if they are displeased 
by the actions of the bees, or see them 
abroad too early for their wont, will 
turn back and refuse to leave camp: 
“‘ For,” they say, “‘ what chance is there 
now of success ? ” 

Whatever the bees may have been 
to the ancients, and whatever they are 
to modern pagans, to me they have 
ever been the source of honey, and of 


entomological delight. I refer par. 
ticularly not to ‘tame’ insects of the 
apiary, but to that harmless, stingless 
insect of the Ceylon forests, of the 
genus Melipona. (And what term 
could be better ? The name is as sweet 
as the honey it produces !) 

These minute bees are no larger than 
an ordinary ‘hoverfly’ one sees com- 
monly on any hot day in this country ; 
and they are completely harmless, 
Their honey is remarkable for the 
extraordinary depth of colour it con- 
tains ; like a rich, dark sherry, against 
the pale amber of ordinary honey. 

,In those extensive, largely unpeopled 
forests of Ceylon, once the haunt of 
the timid hunter, the aboriginal Vedda 
who is now almost extinct, there are, 
in certain of the driest areas, numbers 
of wild fruit trees. They are called 
*Palu’ by the natives, and are known 
to those learned in forestry as Mimu- 
sops hexandra, or Fructa d’Adao; and 
their luscious, cherry-like, whitish- 
yellow berries are sweet and extremely 
palatable. From this delightful fruit, 
that has often proved a very nepenthe 
to jungle travellers in distress, the 
stingless honey-bee, Melipona, distils 
her nectar; and I, who have tasted 
the fabulous ambrosia from the flowered 
slopes of Mount Hymettus (in happier 
years), assert that the honey of 
wild Ceylon, though unknown and 
quite unsung, is preferable to that 
of Greece. 

My introduction to Ceylon wild 
honey took place in the small roadside 
village of Habarana some years ago. 
I was then passing through Habarana 
on @ visit to the Veddikachi Game 
Reserve, forty miles farther on, when, 
in the middle of the village, I noticed 
a young leopard cub in one of the 
boutiques, and stopped my car to 
examine the little beast. 
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Habarara is solitary, and jungle 
surrounds it on every side. 


damage to cultivation, and at night 
will venture down the main (and only) 
street. The cub was an orphan: 
mother had rashly stalked a pariah-cur 
too close to the village, and was seen 
by one Bandaranaike (a swaggering 
fellow from the next village, Alut Oya), 
who, at that time, was herding cattle 
by the roadside. 

Bandaranaike had the advantage of 
a well-concealed position. He had 
been asleep under a tree, when the 
angry chattering of a sentinel wanderoo 
monkey, in the foliage above his head, 
told him a leopard was at hand. 
Wanderoos have no more inveterate 
enemies than the leopards, and con- 
sequently their stuttered ‘“ uk, uk, uk, 
uk,” alarm cry, when they see or scent 
a leopard, is an unfailing guide to the 
presence of that animal. 

Bandaranaike looked cautiously about 
him, and saw the leopardess stalking 
the dog, with her cub close at her heels. 
She was, no doubt, teaching it to hunt ; 
and although her maternal affection 
deserved a better fate, a ball from 
Bandaranaike’s ‘ gas-pipe’ brought her 
dead to the ground. The motherless 
cub ran off into the scrub, and it was 
only after a struggle, in which he was 
severely scratched, that Bandaranaike 
captured the cub. 

As I stood in the boutique and looked 
at the young leopard—timid and dis- 
trustful, laying back his little ears and 
snarling at the outstretched hand with 
all the natural fear and hate for man- 
kind still upon him—Bandaranaike, 
whose good luck in killing the leopardess 
had turned him, in his own estimation, 
into a mighty hunter, told my Tamil 
retainer of his latest success. 

“And the Loku Mahatmaya,” he 
continued, nodding in my direction and 
speaking Sinhalese (a language he 
assumed I did not understand), “‘ the 
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Loku Mahatmaya, too, is a sportsman ? 
But I could show him a thing or two, 
indeed I could! Have I not spent 
my whole life injthe jungle, and are 
not the very elephants afraid of me ? 
But tell the Mahatmaya,” the boaster 
continued magnanimously, “ that I will 
do him a favour. Tell him I will sell 
him the punchi kotiya, and that I will 
also let him have the skin of the 
ferocious kotahimi, its mother, whom I 
slew with one shot from my rifle.” 

My Tamil said he did not think his 
master would want to buy the skin of 


- an animal he had not shot himself. 


‘* At all events,” he told Bandaranaike, 
““T have never seen the Mahatmaya 
do so.” 

** Pooh,” retorted that sportsman, 
eyeing my frayed shorts and tattered 
green shirt (for I was attired for the 
jungle) with a shrewd and calculating 
glance; ‘“ pooh, never fear, I will not 
charge him more than he can afford. I 
am not a tullakin /” (Afghan pedlar). 

And then, because his shrewdness 
was more than skin-deep, he sauntered 
outside the boutique to examine my 
motor-car. ‘“‘How many horses has 
it ?”’ he asked the Tamil. 

“Forty,” said Vengadasalam, who, 
because he worked for a European, 
had somewhat grandiose ideas. “ Forty 
horses, although it is quite a small 
car. But, of cgurse, it is very swift. 
Nevertheless, I do not think the 
Mahatmaya will buy the skin.” 

Bandaranaike then showed me the 
leopardess’s skin, which, with the cub, 
he offered for sale at Rs.30; and, 
when I refused politely in his own 
language, he was somewhat discon- 
certed. However, he soon recovered 
his composure, and told me with 
enthusiasm what fabulous prices he 
could get for them from the naval 
Mahatmayas from Trincomalee. 

“No doubt the Mahatmaya is now 
going to Trincomalee, and will give me 
a lift ?” 

“No,” I said; “I am going for a 
week into the Reserve at Veddikachi. 
But that is nearer Trinco than Haba- 
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rana is, and you can come in the car as 
far as the Veddi track, if you like.” 

** Not only will I come that far with 
you, Mahatmaya,” said he, “‘ but I will 
come into the Reserve too, carry your 
rifle or camera, and give you the benefit 
of my experience.” 

I thanked Bandaranaike, and told 
him he might come into the Reserve 
if he lived on the same provisions as 
the rangers; and then turned to 
examine the wares on the shelves of 
the boutique. 

There were the usual curry-stuffs : 
dhall, coriander, desiccated cocoanut, 
cadju, and red and green chillies; and 
betel, cinnamon, island-grown tobacco 
in the form of black cigarettes and 
cheroots. There were also bottles and 
jars on the shelves that contained a 
golden substance called taine—that is, 
honey. 

I asked the boutique-keeper if I 
might sample his honey; and Ban- 
daranaike, when he heard the request, 
said that most of it had been brought 
in from the jungle by himself. 

** For,” said he, “I know where to 
find the nests. There is nothing the 
bambaras can hide from me!” (The 
purpose of this seeming digression is 
to show how it came that Ban- 
daranaike was the instrument through 
which infinite numbers of nests of 
Melipona, in the foregts of the North- 
Central Province, were revealed to me:) 

When we had walked the twenty-odd 
miles into the Veddikachi Reserve, 
following the sandy track that runs 
off the Nawalapitiya-Trincomalee road 
at right-angles, and crosses completely 
flat country covered with magnificent 
timber, and teeming with game, we 
camped on the bund of what was once 
@ reservoir, well over a thousand years 
ago, when the Sinhalese were at the 
height of their power. Here Ban- 
daranaike first discovered to us his 
genius as a finder of honey. His first 
act on arriving in camp was to pro- 
pitiate the local woodland deity with 
an offering of boiled rice; this he 
placed in a tree, surrounded by a 
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garland of flowers he had collected o 
the way. 

Not one day in seven passed without 
the discovery of at least one nes 
of bees. Bandaranaike undoubtedly 
appeared to possess. some strange 
second sense that directed him unfail. 
ingly to the right trees. From one 
great tree to another he went, and 
stood underneath, and his eyes wer 
cast up into the foliage. Then, if 
there happened to be a nest in the tree, 
he scaled it easily, and took a position 
in front of the hole by which the bees 
were entering. 

He had a strange notion that his 
breath made the insects dizzy! 
the first part of his assault on them 
was to place his mouth to the orifice, 
and blow in lustily. Each time he 
withdrew his lips, the bees flew out 
of the hole in excited thousands, and 
covered his head and shoulders. 
soon as he wiped them out of his mouth 
and eyes, they returned again in larger 
numbers, and although they were 4 
stingless species they made it very 
unpleasant for their oppressor; for 
they possess tenacity and persistence to 
a great degree; and, moreover, with 
a pair of powerful mandibles, which 
they carry in common with all other 
bees, they can give sharp nips, although 
they rarely break the skin of their 
victims. I never saw the slightest 
evidence among them to _ support 
Bandaranaike’s contention that his 
breath made them dizzy. Yet it is 
strange that many jungle villager 
(and all jungle villagers are inveterate 
honey-gatherers) have told me _ the 
same thing; and when attacking 4 
nest, always act as if it were so, by 
blowing into the insects’ hole. 

After blowing for some time Ban- 
daranaike attacked the orifice with 4 
small axe he carried in his belt for the 
purpose; and when he came to the 
comb he extracted it with his hands 
and lowered it in a stone vessel to the 
ground. 

At the end of a week we had honey 
enough to fill every suitable vessel we 
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had. It was all from one species of bee, 
Melipona ; Bandaranaike had found 
nests of other species, but, as the insects 
possessed painful stings and would 
require smoking out of their holes, he 
had concentrated on the other, more 
easily acquired honey. 

On the way back my road ran close 
to the great rock called Sigiriya. This 
immense grey mass rises like a colossal 
sugar-loaf out of the circumambient 
flat jungle. It makes the tall forest 
at its foot look no higher than dark- 
green mowing-grass; and, from beneath, 
its smooth grey sides seem to stretch up 
into the burning blue sky above. 

A narrow stair runs up the sheer 
side of the rock to the flat space on 
top, and there are galleries hewn in 
the living stone near the summit. 
From ledges high up on the rock, 
hanging like pears, Bandaranaike 
pointed to huge bees’ nests, the 
property of thousands of ferocious 
insects of another species, who nested 
there year by year in almost complete 
safety. Even as we gazed up at the 
top of the rock (that had once been 
the asylum of a parricide prince of 
Ceylon against the avengers of his 
father), we saw an eagle that had 
approached the nests too close being 
pursued across the sky by a thin, 
wedge-shaped swarm of infuriated bees. 

“ Ah,” said Bandaranaike, “since 
the Veddas left these jungles to go to 
remoter places, the bees have been 
quite safe. The Veddas alone could 
get their honey—the sweetest honey 
of all. They used to let a man down 
from the top of the rock, on the darkest 
nights; he was wrapped in furs and 
carried a knife, and he seized the honey 
and was drawn up again before the 
bees were fully awake. But it was very 
dangerous.” 

I think the genie of the bees must 
have attended me in those days; for 
when I returned to my bungalow laden 
with honey, I found to my surprise 
the beginnings of a nest on the ceiling 
of one of my rooms. 

This room was a sort of dressing- 
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chamber adjoining the bedroom, and 
from the window I looked out across 
range upon range of mountains (not 
in the Himalayan sensd, but in the 
Ceylon— that is, they rose to about 
7500 ft.); and as I went to bed at 
night I used to see pin-points of fire 
in the gloom of the far distance, where 
pilgrims were ascending the highest 
of the mountains—Adam’s Peak. And 
in the morning, when I dressed again 
before the window, I looked across 
at the Adam’s Peak range and could 
see no sign of life; just forest-covered 
slopes for miles, and far down in the 
valleys the occasional glint of a river 
sparkling like tinder in the fierce 
sunlight. 

On the sapodilla boards of the 
ceiling above my head, a black-and- 
orange insect was crawling. It was 
Vespa tropica ; kudenda poochi, as the 
Tamils and Sinhalese call it; and 
they fear it for its painful sting. 
This insect is, properly speaking, 
&@ wasp, not a bee, and is common 
in Ceylon. The Sinhalese say that 
seven kudenda. stings are equal in 
virulence to one cobra bite. And I 
think there may be truth in the asser- 
tion ; for some years later I was stung 
five times in the head by V. Tropica, 
and suffered great pain, pulmonary 
restriction, and violent palpitations. 
However, the wasp I was watching 
seemed attracted by a@ portion of the 
ceiling, to which it returned morning 
after morning; and as I dressed each 
day at the same time, before the same 
open window, the wasp was there to 
meet me. 

At length I found the surface of the 
board covered with greyish papier- 
maché, and two, or sometimes three, 
insects at work. They were evidently 
occupied in building a nest, and soon 
I had the satisfaction of seeing my 
friends (for so, in time, I came to 
consider them) successful in the con- 
struction of a tiny nest no larger than 
a plum, into which they retired at 
nightfall. 

Week by week this work continued, 
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and I watched with curiosity the 
industrious insects add daily to their 
creation. As I, too, rose with the 
sun, I think they regarded me as a 
sort of alarm-clock ; for so soon as I 
rose from bed and walked across to 
the window to dress, I saw the first 
workman emerge from the tiny hole 
at the bottom of the nest, and set to 
work. 

I took immense satisfaction in this 
study, and had the gratification of 
finding that these usually ferocious 
wasps took no heed of me, even when 
I stood on a chair the better to observe 
their movements. 

Watch no matter how minutely, I 
never saw any visible addition made to 
the nest. The insects worked with 
their mandibles, and the daily additions 
they made were almost too insignificant 
to be registered by the observer. But 
every second or third day I saw that 
the nest was indeed larger. 

There were now more kudenda at 
work, and their number continued to 
increase as the nest grew in size. But 
when it was about eight inches long, 
and almost as many broad, suspended 
like some immense fruit from the 
ceiling, my bungalow servants became 
alarmed ; for they feared to harbour 
such ferocious insects, and begged me 
to have them destroyed. I do not 
think, however, my refusal was unjusti- 
fied ; for the wasps had then become 
accustomed to my presence and would 
make use of me as a ‘ half-way house,’ 
as it were, between’ their nest and the 
world outside the room in which it 
hung. As I stood in the window the 
insects would settle on my bare 
shoulders and preen themselves, before 
again taking to the air. 

Each week the nest grew larger, and 
great numbers of wasps were occupied 
in its construction. By imperceptible 
* stages, compartment was superimposed 
on compartment, cell by cell, to form 
an entire structure that hung a foot 
and a half from the ceiling, and was at 
least a foot wide. : 

My Sinhalese servants, ta whom 
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both the theory and practice of 
apiculture was foreign, regarded the 
presence of the wasps in the bedroom 
with fear and apprehension. They 
would not enter the dressing-room, and 
only made the bed and dusted the 
bedroom with the greatest haste ; for 
they were afraid of being attacked by 
these insects which they considered, 
from personal experience, to be feroci- 
ous and easily provoked. In that they 
were probably correct: that I was 
immune from their displeasure was 
owing to my intimate connection with 
the nest and its builders, through 
every stage of its construction. Not 
one member of that hymenopterous 
community could remember, or even 
conceive a time when I had _ not 
stood beneath his nest, in sunshine or 
in rain, and gazed with interest at the 
inmates as they emerged and set about 
building operations for the day. 

Probably each member of the nest, 
at some time or another, had made 
use of my shoulders as a temporary 
resting-place ; and they were all accus- 
tomed to seeing my face, not many 
inches from the nest, closely observing 
them. 

So they grew up to recognise me 
almost as one of themselves; to con- 
sider me part of the local landscape; 
as @ piece of familiar domestic furni- 
ture; or perhaps, even as the benevo- 
lent genius of the nest. And indeed, 
so I considered myself; for I had a 
more than waspish knowledge of the 
origin of the nest, and _ personal 
acquaintance with the early pioneers 
who had blazed the trail. 

Only the gods, according to Lucan, 
were acquainted with the sources of 
the Nile: “ Nec licuit populis parvum 
te, Nile, videre.” And I alone remem- 
bered the time when no nest of Vespa 
tropica adorned my ceiling; for the 
original builders were no doubt dead, 
and the later inhabitants must have 
come to consider the nest as old- 
established and eternal. 

The nest continued to grow and 
to flourish, And I cherished the 
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hope that I. should soon observe, 
at incredibly close quarters, a complete 
cycle in the life of the ferocious Vespa 
tropica, from the building of the nest 
to the final emergence of the young 
insects. The empty nest would then 
be left suspended from the ceiling, 
in perfect preservation, and I intended 
to remove it intact to the Natural 
History section of the Colombo Museum. 

Meanwhile the wasps and their nest 
were objects of curiosity to my friends, 
and became, in time, a sort of insti- 
tution; the cultus, as it were, of my 
home. No one visited me without 
examining the prodigy—a domesti- 
cated swarm, nesting in a bedroom, 
of one of Ceylon’s most hostile and 
venomous insects ! 

Unfortunately I reckoned without 
the base-mindedness of a colleague. 
This man, the miserable product of a 
predominantly machine age, to whom 
the ephemeral reality of cogs and 
wheels was more significant than the 
eternal verities, was the instrument 
through which the swarm of V. Tropica, 
that had learned to accept my hos- 
pitality and to live with me in peace, 
was totally destroyed. 

It happened that an excursion of 
two weeks became necessary, and [ 
left my bungalow to the care of my 
servants. When I returned, I entered 
the dressing-room to see what progress 
the wasps had made. To my dismay, 
the ceiling was blackened by the fumes 
of kerosene oil, and the nest had com- 
pletely disappeared—even the boards 
had been scraped clean of any residue 
that might have clung to them. 

I called the servants, and they came 
to me sheepishly. To wreak vengeance 
on them, to annihilate them as utterly 
as the insects they had suffocated with 
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oil fumes in their sleep, would have 
been easy, but useless; for they had 
been suborned to the treacherous act 
by one whose local authority was 
greater than mine. I had returned to 
find the sanctity of my home violated, 
and destruction and desolation carried 
even into the room in which I slept. 

My servants no doubt acted in the 
only way they could, for refusal to 
obey orders was impossible; and in 
their way they regretted what they 
had done. But the callous behaviour 
of the other, my senior, I could not 
excuse. He himself, of all men I have 
ever met, had least feeling for that 
vast world of living things we call 
‘nature. And his lack of suscepti- 
bility for things weaker and less articu- 
late than himself, showed itself in acts 
that were often brutal. The immense 
forests around him, teeming with 
game, the rivers in which fish abounded, 
and the myriads of curious insects in 
the air; all the acute pantheistic 
influences such elemental countryside 
fostered were totally lost on him ; and 
I really believe his base ignorance of 
the sub-human world around him was 
equalled only by his fear of those 
species he considered dangerous. His 
wanton destruction of V. Tropica was 
probably an act of self-assertion: he 
wanted to show my servants that even 
if their master was afraid to destroy 
the nest, he was not. He was afraid 
to let’ them live. I therefore suffered 
the destruction of the nest in silence, 
for I had insufficient humility to be 
vindictive. 

Thus passed out of my reach for 
ever the domesticated nest of V. 
Tropica ; and the hope I had cherished 
of preserving it when the inmates had 
flown, ended in ruin. 
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H.M.S. WIDEAWAKE. 


‘* DESTROYER AND PRESERVER.” 


BY SEAWEED. 


By Sunday evening, 12th May, only 
thirty-six hours after Wideawake had 
returned to Dover from the Ijmuiden 
adventure and the landing there of 
Goode’s demolition party, she was 
once more ready for service. Repairs 
had been effected by the Depét ship, 
and casualties replaced. So urgent 
was the need for destroyers at this 
critical period, that the work of repair 
had continued night and day, and, on 
completion, Rindale was ordered to 
embark a large quantity of ammunition 
for destroyers acting as A.A. Guard 
Ships on the French and Belgian coasts. 
With decks piled high with cases of 
ammunition, Wideawake left port in 
the early hours of Monday morning: 
for Dunkirk, where she ttansferred 
shells and cordite to the destroyers 
berthed in the harbour. Without 
firing a shot, or even hearing an enemy 
aircraft, she returned to harbour that 
same evening. 

A further supply of ammunition was 
then loaded, and at 1.0 a.m. the follow- 
ing morning Wideawake again proceeded 
to Dunkirk on a similar errand. 
Arriving at 3.30 as the first light of 
dawn began to break, she berthed 
alongside a destroyer which was 
anchored in the Roads, and to which 
the ammunition was to be transferred. 
Although no rfid developed, repeated 
air alarms necessitated the destroyers 
separating and getting under way on 
each occasion. 

During the whole of this period the 
air was full of radio signals, and, from 
the number intercepted, it was 
apparent that a major operation was 
afoot. Hughe, the M.O., with the 
assistance of anyone who could spare 
the time, had his hands fully occupied 
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in trying to decipher them. It was all 
right when they worked out, but 
sometimes there were errors in the 
figures which he could merely record 
as ‘corrupt groups,’ leaving the 
imagination and context to supply the 
answer. He took a sheaf of signals to 
his Captain. 

The first was important. It ordered 
Wideawake to rendezvous near the 
Maas light-vessel off The Hook of 
Holland at 10.0 a.m. 

“That’s about ninety miles,” said 
Rindale. ‘“Can’t possibly make it, 
I’m afraid, as we must get rid of this 
ammunition first.” He thumbed 
through the remainder. “It looks 
as though Holland is going to crack,” 
he declared, “‘ and that means evacuat- 
ing as many people as possible before- 
hand. I imagine Goode’s party will 
get busy with their fireworks before 
long. I expect that’s our next job— 
evacuee ship.” 

Hughe was startled. “I can't 
believe it, sir. We've always been led 
to suppose that both Holland and 
Belgium would stand firm and give us 
the opportunity we want.” 

Rindale shook his head. “ That's 
the pity of it,” he said; “‘ we’re not yet 
strong enough, and the Germans are 
too damnably well organised.” He 
looked at another signal and laughed. 
“One of your better efforts, Doc. 
Listen: It is proposed to evacuate 
the women and children in (2 corrupt 
groups) |” 

Hughe flushed. ‘I didn’t know it 
would read like that, sir, but I just 
couldn’t work the last part out. It’s 
not addressed to us, so I thought it 
wouldn’t matter.” 

Although visibility was poor, Rindale 
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managed to navigate Wideawake 
through the inshore channel, which 
had been kept clear of mines by French 
sweepers, and arrived at the rendezvous 
about an hour ‘late. The vessels he 
was supposed to meet were not in 
sight, but smudges of smoke to the 
eastward indicated that they had gone 
on ahead. The Captain D who 
appeared to be in charge of the opera- 
tion in progress was, however, already 
at The Hook, and, judging from the 
signals he was making, Rindale realised 
that matters were becoming urgent. 
He accordingly increased to full speed 
and made for The Hook of Holland, 
where he berthed astern of Captain D. 

The quays, with numbers of both 
soldiers and civilians of different 
nationalities, and with the destroyers 
alongside, made a marvellous target 
for enemy bombers. None, however, 
appeared. 

No sooner had Wideawake berthed, 

than one portion of the crowd was 
moved towards her. Both officers 
and men wondered whom they would 
collect from this miscellaneous gather- 
ing. The ‘bag’ finally consisted of 
one Major-General, 22 officers and 300 
men of the Irish Guards, some R.A.F. 
personnel who had previously been 
interned in Holland, a French General, 
three Dutchmen, and three French 
women. Then, finally, for the Doctor’s 
benefit, one seriously wounded private 
soldier. As each half platoon of the 
Irish Guards was detailed, they marched 
down the jetty and on board as if they 
were parading in the fore-court of 
Buckingham Palace. It was grand to 
watch them. Within forty minutes 
they had all been embarked, and, as 
Rindale whimsically said, ‘‘ stowed 
inside the ship under cover.” 
- At 12.30 Wideawake left harbour, 
her place being immediately taken 
by another destroyer; and further 
destroyers were waiting outside for 
opportunities to berth and embark 
passengers. 

Thousands of men and women— 
governmental, civil, and military— 
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were evacuated in this manner, and 
British destroyers were employed as 
rescue ships up to the last moment. 
While some performed the work of 
ferrying, others lay alongside to help 
organise and act as guard-ship. It 
was towards evening, when those in 
the guard destroyer at one Dutch port 
were taking a little rest. The quay 
had become almost deserted, and the 
Captain was lying back in a ward-room 
chair half asleep, when the energetic 
Gunner thought he would go for a walk 
on the jetty. 

Suddenly he was accosted by two 
elderly ladies who spoke perfect English. 
‘** Would your Captain be kind enough 
to take me to England ? ” said one. 

The Gunner was about to make a 
polite and non-committal reply when, 
to his amazement, he suddenly realised 
he was being spoken to by the Queen 


‘of the Netherlands. His answer was 


prompt. 

“Certainly, madam. When do you 
want to sail ?” 

‘* Now, if it is convenient.” 

Without any fuss or ceremony, and 
with scarcely a soul in sight, the Queen 
and her one companion boarded the 
destroyer. To his astonished Captain 
the Gunner explained what he had 
done. It is unusual to be woken from 
a well-deserved nap to be told that a 
Queen is on board requiring passage, 
but the Captain was equal to the 
occasion. He dashed on deck, escorted 
Her Majesty to his own quarters, and 
sailed at once. 

In the Captain’s cabin of another 
destroyer, with collars undone and 
boots removed in case of ‘ accidents,’ 
the Dutch Cabinet were sitting pre- 
paring the proclamation Her Majesty 
was later to broadcast from England. 
Meanwhile, in adjacent cabins, there 
were babies in Moses’ baskets, children 
at either end of every bunk; tired 
mothers sitting about just where they 
could. The ward-room and mess-decks 
were lined with men and women who 
had been forced to leave their homes 
at a few hours’ notice. On the faces 

o 
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of these innocent non-combatants was 
a look of helpless suffering, which did 
more to make the sailors hate the Hun 
in real earnest than any previous 
experience. 

Thus, the small ships of the British 
Navy rescued the Crown, Government, 
and many people of Holland, thereby 
helping to preserve, in some measure, 
the independence of her Empire. 


At 6.45 in the evening of 14th May 
Wideawake reached Dover, and, after 
disembarking her passengers, com- 
pleted with oil fuel. At 10.30 p.m. 
Rindale was ordered to proceed again 
to The Hook; but was subsequently 
recalled and re-entered harbour at 
2.30 in the morning. He quite expected 
to be sent to collect the demolition 
party which he had landed at Ijmuiden 
on the preceding Friday, but, after 
his job had been completed under 
heavy enemy pressure and opposed 
by numerous fifth columnists, Goode 
had managed to commandeer a large 
harbour launch, in which he steamed 
back to England. 

Much to Rindale’s surprise, Wide- 
awake remained in harbour for the 
morning of the 15th, and not until 
4.30 in the afternoon was he ordered 
to.sea again to relieve a destroyer on 
the North Goodwin patrol. It was a 
perfect night, and a full moon shone 
from a cloudless sky, producing phos- 
phorescent effects in the wake of the 
destroyer. All most attractive and 
romantic; but attractive also to 
enemy aircraft, which could approach 
unseen from the direction of the moon. 
That full advantage was being taken 
of the weather conditions by the enemy 
was apparent from the intense and 
continual bombing, which was so 
heavy in the direction of Ostend— 
some thirty miles away—that Wvide- 
awake shuddered from the explosions. 

Among Rindale’s duties was the 
protection of mine-sweepers engaged 
on the important task of maintaining 
safe channels, and, while thus employed 
during the following forenoon, a 
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Heinkel 111 ‘suddenly zoomed down 
on Wideawake from astern. A salvo 
of bombs was successfully avoided, 
and the aircraft then machine-gunned 
the ship without effect. As it turned 
to renew the attack, a fierce barrage 
of.all weapons managed to dissuade the 
German, who broke off the engagement. 

** More evacuating for us, sir!” It 
was Hinton who brought Rindale a 
message just received from Dover, 
ordering Wideawake to proceed to 
Ostend forthwith and evacuate special 
refugees as arranged by the British 
Consul. 

“What do they mean by special 
refugees, I wonder?’ Hinton asked 
when Rindale had digested the contents 
of the signal. 

On arrival off Ostend about an 
hour later, Rindale found an empty 
passenger steamer—the Monas Queen— 
which had been ordered to embark 
refugees, lying off the entrance. 

*“ What are you waiting for?” he 
shouted. 

‘** You,” was the unexpected reply. 

A Belgian pilot climbed on board 
and berthed Wideawake alongside the 
s.s. Prince Leopold at the Marine Station 
wharf, while Monas Queen was secured 
higher up near the swing bridge. 

As there was nobody waiting with 
instructions, Rindale went at once 
to the British Consulate, where he 
spoke to various officials. The precincts 
swarmed with refugees who had been 
told that they would sail that evening. 

“Everything is organised,” he was 
informed. ‘“ We're just waiting for 
orders from the British Minister, which 
we expect at any moment. Remain 
where you are, and be prepared to 
arrange for the embarkation of pas- 
sengers in about half an hour’s time.” 

Reasonably satisfied, Rindale re 
turned on board. On his way he 
noticed that Ostend was packed with 
refugees of all sorts. Half Belgium 
seemed to have set out for the sea in 
cars, prams, wheelbarrows, horses, and 
carts. All had mattresses on top, in 
the pathetic belief that these would 
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protect them from the hail of machine- 
gun bullets poured into them by the 
joggled devils of the crooked cross. 
An hour passed and nothing happened. 
“T’ve got a feeling, No. 1,” Rindale 
said to Hinton, “that there’s an 


‘unholy mess being made somewhere. 


We've got to get away this evening— 
we don’t want to be here if the Germans 
carry out a raid like they did last 
night. Besides, there’s no air-raid 
protection ashore, and, unless we get 
them off, these wretched refugees will 
be massacred.” He rose. ‘I’m off to 
the Consulate again.” 

On arrival, he encountered a dis- 
tracted and exhaustéd official. “ All 
the baggage has been put into Prince 
Leopold by mistake,” he exclaimed, 
“and we don’t know how to transfer it 
to Monas Queen, berthed on the opposite 
side of the harbour. There’s no labour 
to be had, nor means of transport.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you let me 
know before?” said Rindale. “I'll 
soon fix that, and berth Monas Queen 
where I am, alongside Prince Leopold. 
Then you can call for volunteers among 
the refugees to shift the baggage. My 
crew will lend a hand.” 

He returned to Wideawake at once, 
cast off from Prince Leopold, and 
instructed Monas Queen to berth in 
his place. No tugs, however, were 


available, and, as it was low water, 


Monas Queen soon got into difficulties. 
By using Wideawake as a tug, and 
with an excellent display of seamanship, 
Rindale eventually got her into position 
and berthed himself on the outside. 

Time was now getting on. At any 
moment German aircraft might appear 
in force, and Rindale felt the extreme 
urgency for hastening the evacuation. 
He returned to the Consulate, where 
he found, to his horror, that they were 
still waiting for orders from the British 
Ambassador, who was known to be 
in Ostend! No one appeared to be 
making any effort to get in touch with 
him, and Rindale therefore decided to 
do so himself, as he realised the danger 
and gravity of the situation. 
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He had not gone far before he found 
a large Rolls Royce drawn up at the 
side of the road. 

“Is this the British Ambassador’s 
car ?”’ he asked of an individual who 
was sitting in the back seat. He was 
told that it was, and gave himself full 
marks for deduction. 

“Then drive me to him at once,” 
Rindale demanded. 

“B-b-but you can’t do that,” 
stammered the individual. “His 
Excellency is engaged with the Foreign 
Minister on very urgent business.” 

“Can’t I!” said Rindale, who was 
beginning to lose patience. He then 
explained in forcible language very 
good reasons why he should be taken 
immediately to His Excellency, and his 
request was eventually reluctantly com- 
plied with. 

On reaching the temporary residence 
of the Foreign Minister, he rng the bell 
and was admitted. 

“But His Excellency is engaged at 
the moment,” explained an attendant, 
“‘on @ very important matter with the 
Foreign Minister. If you care to wait 
for an hour, perhaps——” 

“Tell His Excellency,” ordered 
Rindale, “that my business is most 
important. I must see him now.” 

The attendant was impressed and 
delivered the message. Within a 
moment Sir Lancelot Oliphant came 
into the hall, where he met Rindale. 

‘“My dear chap,” he said when 
Rindale had told him of the delay at 
the Consulate, “ you did quite right to 
come and find me.” He immediately 
gave orders to an A.D.C., and from 
that moment things began to move. 

“AmI going to have the privilege of 
taking you, sir ?”’ asked Rindale. 

“No, I'm afraid not. It’s my job 
to stay, and I’m going back to Brussels 
tomorrow, but you can get some import- 
ant messages off to the Foreign Office 
for me. I was wondering how they 
would go.” 

A clerk produced the messages, 
which were in cipher, and: handed them 
to Rindale. 
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“Certainly, sir; Ill have them 
transmitted as soon as I return to my 
ship. Are there any personal etree 
I can send for you ?” 

The Ambassador thought a moment. 
“Yes, why not?” He sat down and 
scribbled something for his family. 

“* How am I going to pay for it ? ” he 
asked. 

Rindale laughed. 


“Well, sir, I 


think we’d better wait until the war’s: 


over, when the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty may have time to figure it 
out.” 

“Well, good-bye and good luck. 
Thank you.” 

** Thank you, sir.” 

Within a few hours Sir Lancelot 
Oliphant had disappeared, and grave 
fears were entertained for his safety, 
until it became known that he had 
been detained by the Germans. 

When Rindale returned to the Con- 
sulate in the ambassadorial Rolls— 
packed with the last lot of refugees 
and their wicker baskets—he found, to 
his great relief, a hive of activity. 
Now that the order had at last been 
given, British subjects (many of whom 
could not speak a word of English) 
were able to have their passports 
stamped. They were then directed to 
the waiting ships, where the officers of 
Wideawake scrutinised the passports 
and generally supervised the embarka- 
tion of the passengérs in Monas Queen 
and the destroyer. Altogether about 
1600 were embarked. 

At last everybody was on board, and 
at 4.20 Wideawake cast off. But Monas 
Queen experienced difficulty, and Rin- 
dale had to tow her clear before she 
could go ahead. Then in company 
they sailed for England. Thanks to 
an efficient fighter escort of the R.A.F., 
they were not attacked by enemy 
aircraft, and reached Dover safely by 
8.30 P.M. 

Among those embarked in Wideawake 
was an English padre and his wife, 
several English ladies, and some R.A.F. 
pilot officers who had been shot down, 
one of whom had had a particularly 
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exciting escape from Holland, where 
he had been hunted for eight hours by 
a Nazi motorised column. Everyone 
was most grateful and appreciative, 
and the infallibility with which some 
people endow the British Navy was 
well exemplified in one particular letter 
subsequently received by Rindale from 
@ lady passenger on this occasion. 
After thanking him for his hospitality, 
she asked him to go to Knocke, when 
he went to Ostend again, and rescue 
her cat. She then gave full details 
where the animal was to be found and 
how it should be fed ! 

Throughout the next day Wideawake 
enjoyed a well-earned rest in harbour, 
but proceeded at 7.0 a.m. the following 
morning with another destroyer, 
Venomous, to the North Goodwin 
patrol. Enemy aircraft were daily 
becoming more active in this neighbour- 
hood, and everyone expected some 
form of excitement. The guns were 
accordingly kept manned. 

It was noon when a look-out reported 
a Heinkel on patrol. Within a few 
seconds of being sighted, both ships 
opened up with a barrage, but the 
Heinkel, undeterred, swooped down on 
Venomous and released a salvo of 
bombs. Both attack and counter- 
attack were unsuccessful, and the 
Heinkel, having apparently no more 
bombs or ammunition, disappeared. 
For the next three hours the destroyers 
were left in peace. 

“What the devil's happening over 
there?” Rindale focused his glasses 
on a small ship about five miles away. 

“* She’s being bombed ! ” said Hinton 
as two great columns of water suddenly 
shot up to obscure her, for a moment, 
from Wideawake. 

“Full speed ahead!” ordered Rin- 
dale. “Stand by to engage aircraft!” 

Both destroyers turned and sped 
towards the unfortunate vessel, which 
turned out to be the Dutch s.s. Pfapfa 
trying to make the Downs. 

Suddenly they heard the noise of an 
aircraft diving over Wideawake, followed 
almost immediately by a salvo of 
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bombs which fell close, but did no 
damage. Attention had been so 
riveted on Pfapfa that the attack had 
been unobserved, but pom-poms and 
machine-guns came into immediate 
action, silenced one gun in the Heinkel, 
and put its port engine out of action. 

The fire from the destroyers made 
the several enemy aircraft disinclined 
to press home any further attack, and 
both vessels then escorted Pfapfa to 
the Downs, for she had neither charts 
nor signal-books. 

When she was safely anchored inside 
the Goodwins, the destroyers returned 
to their patrol. 

“TI bet you what you like, No. 1, 
this is NOT going to be a peaceful 
night.” 

The sun had set in a riot of colour, 
and the pale moonlight on a gently 
ruffled sea seemed to mock at Rindale’s 
forecast. 

Hinton agreed. ‘ Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, sir; but we can take it.” 

Rindale moved over to the side of 
the bridge and gazed at the phos- 
. phorescent wake spreading fan-wise 
from Wideawake. ‘‘ Look at that,” 
he said. “It may be very attractive, 
but aircraft could see it for miles. 
We'll decrease speed.” 

The order was passed, but the 
reduced wake was still conspicuous. 
Rindale filled a pipe. ‘ Well, that’s 
the best we can do,” he declared. 
“One thing about it—this slow speed 
will help us to hear better. Warn 
everyone to keep a very special 
look-out.” 

For two hours nothing happened. 

“Here they come, sir!’ Above the 
noise of the ship could be heard the 
drone of aircraft steadily getting 
louder. It was impossible to see them, 
but the destroyers provided an almost 
perfect target for the enemy. As they 
had been discovered, avoiding action 
at full speed and firing blindly in the 
direction of the sound were the only 
tactics to adopt. 

Time after time they experienced 
the nerve-racking sensation of aircraft 
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diving to attack, heard the whine of 
bombs which always appeared to be 
coming straight for them, and saw the 
fountains of spray spring up on either 
side of the ship when they struck the 
water. The same thought dominated 
each man: the next bomb may it ! But 
Rindale’s cool and calculated handling 
always caused Wideawake to swing just 
as a salvo was released. Though the 
guns, firing continuously, obviously put 
the German airmen off their aim, so 
far as could be seen no damage was 
inflicted on the enemy. 

“Gosh! That's a close one!” 
muttered Rindale, as a full salvo of 
bombs exploded close amidships and 
seemed to lift the whole ship in the 
air. He steadied her. ‘“‘ Any damage, 
No. 1?” 

Hinton climbed up from the flag 
deck where he had been watching from 
a covered position. 

“TI hear that some of the engine- 
room plates have been lifted,” he 
declared, “but only one rating has 
been slightly burnt. Oh, look at 
Venomous |” 

Those on the bridge turned quickly 
and saw an astonishing sight. Venom- 
ous, who had been clearly dis- 
tinguishable about a mile away to 
the eastward, had suddenly become 
enveloped in flame and spray. 

““That’s the end of her,” thought 
Rindale. But when the spray had 
subsided, there was Venomous, vital 
ently undamaged. Then— 

“Good shooting!” yelled Rindale. 
A salvo from Venomous had caught 
one of the enemy, which came crashing 
down into the water about 800 yards 
away. 

It was now Wideawake’s turn, and 
Venomous was momentarily forgotten. 
Another near miss smashed all their 
crockery, tore off minor fittings, but 
injured no one; and the machine- 
gunning from one aircraft brought 
down Wideawake’s wireless aerials. 

In the midst of all this pandemonium 
the Doctor, having no wounded to 
look after, was quietly deciphering a 
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signal just received. It ordered the 
two destroyers to return and anchor in 
the Downs. 

“‘ Thank God for that ! ” said Rindale 
when he saw the signal. He immedi- 
ately increased speed, told Venomous 
to follow, and shaped a course for 
the North Goodwin light-vessel. The 
attacks ceased at 12.30 a.m., and an 
hour later both ships were safely at 
anchor in the Downs. Next day they 
returned to Dover, and berthed along- 
side a long narrow mole to await the 
arrival of more ammunition to replace 
what they had used. 

It was a lovely sunny day, so all the 
crew were ordered out on to the jetty 
during the forenoon, and told they 
.could stay there for a change, because 
in those strenuous days it was not 
possible to grant any shore leave. 
Rindale then did some quick telephon- 
ing, and very soon a large tradesman’s 
van backed down the quay, and— 
behold! it was crammed with beer. 
But not for long. That beer certainly 
tasted good; especially after the 
experiences of the previous night. 


By this time, the middle of May, 
the German mechanised divisions had 
been launched on their spectacular 
drive towards the Channel ports. The 
French line had been broken near 
Sedan, Arras and Amiens had fallen, 
and German tanks had been reported 
emany miles beyond. Although the 
situation was serious it was con- 
sidered by no means critical. The 
enemy seemed to be gambling on a 
‘move which threatened to cut off his 
communications. 

But the expected blow was never 
delivered, and the advance continued. 
Wild reports circulated of German 
tanks having reached this place or 
that; communications became dis- 
rupted, and it was extremely difficult 
for anyone in England to know exactly 
what was happening. Sufficient infor- 
mation was available, however, to 
show that the Channel ports were in 
great danger, and it was decided to 
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transport without delay anti-tank 
equipment and troops to Boulogne, 
Meanwhile a trawler, Grey Mist, was 
ordered to Boulogne to maintain 
touch and to provide a means of 
communication. 

On the 22nd May Wideawake was at 
Dover ; the air was alive with rumours 
and what appeared to be the most 
fantastic speculations. Rindale had 
beeri summoned 
office in the Castle, and the other 
officers were in the ward-room eagerly 
discussing latest developments. For 
the most part, they refused to believe 
the wild reports that the Germans were 
now within thirty miles of Boulogne. 

“Of course they won’t reach the 
coast,” declared Hinton with his usual 
optimism. ‘The French army must 
be somewhere in between.” 

‘Even if they do,” put in the Sub, 
“IT reckon we could easily hold the 
ports until our armies in the: rear cut 
their communications.” 

The Doctor produced a pair of 
callipers from his pocket, and, from the 
map of the battle area in the current 
‘Times,’ carefully measured the dis- 
tance aeross the narrow neck which 
divided the armies of France and Great 
Britain. He then studied the war 
map on the ward-room notice-board, 
and moved some pins which were 
supposed to mark the limits of the 
different forces. 

The Gunner followed him carefully. 
“* Well, Doc, what do you make of it ?” 
he asked. 


Hughe shook his head. “ It’s all so 


vague,” he said, “they might be 
anywhere.” He pointed to different 
places. ‘“‘ Look! Isolated units have 


been reported here, there, and there; 
yet there’s no indication that anything 
really strong is within forty or fifty 
miles of these points. According to 
all the rules, these enthusiasts who 
have penetrated so far from their 
support will be mopped up.” 

Hinton laughed. “ Well done, Doc! 
That’s what I call a good staff apprecia- 
tion. You’ve missed your vocation.” 
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He rose and pressed the pantry bell. 
“You must be thirsty after all that!” 

While they were drinking beer, the 
Quartermaster announced that the 
Captain was returning. 

“Now we'll get some news!” said 
Hinton as he seized his cap and dashed 
on deck to receive him. 

Rindale came straight down to the 
ward-room, where a steward, anticipat- 
ing his requirements, thrust a tray 
before him carrying a horse’s neck. 
He then gave his news. 

“We've got to embark anti-tank 
guns and stores this afternoon,” he 
declared, ‘‘ and then escort our friends, 
the Guards, in a couple of transports to 
Boulogne.” 

Hinton asked excitedly, ‘‘ What is 
happening over there, sir?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, nobody 
sems to know. That's what we're 
going to find out, I hope. After we've 
berthed,» Pll go the round of the local 
nilitary headquarters.” 

That was the answer everywhere— 
nobody knew. With their ruthless 
efficiency and attention to detail, the 
Germans had done everything in their 
power to destroy communications. In 
the big events. which were to follow 
it was, therefore, inevitable that there 
should be a certain amount of dis- 
organisation as new and unexpected 
problems arose, necessitating the modi- 
fication of previous instructions. 

After lunch, Wideawake moved from 
her buoy to a position alongside the 
Admiralty Pier, where she was to take 
on board anti-tank guns. Nearby, 
two transports, Biarritz and Queen of 
the Channel, were berthed ready to 
embark a brigade of Guards. After 
some delay, it was learnt that the 
stores in question had not arrived. 

“We. can’t tell when they'll turn 
up,” an official said to Rindale. “I 
think you’d better return to your buoy 
as this pier space is badly needed.” 

Keeping steam at five minutes 
notice, Wideawake swung round her 
buoy until the evening. 

Meanwhile, the port hummed. with 
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activity. Although there appeared no 
immediate cause for alarm about the 
safety of Boulogne, it was nevertheless 


‘ considered advisable to prepare demoli- 


tion parties to wreck that harbour if 
the situation suddenly deteriorated. 
For this purpose another destroyer, 
Vimy, was detailed to embark the 
necessary stores and personnel. 

Suddenly, at 8.6 P.m., the air was 
electrified. Rindale was in the ward- 
room, while the Doctor, assisted by 
other officers, deciphered the critical 
signal. It was from the trawler, Grey 
Mist, at Boulogne. 

** Enemy tanks,” it read, “ reported 
two miles south of Boulogne !” 

For a moment everybody was 
stunned. It was Rindale who spoke, 
** Looks as though we’ll have a battle 


with tanks,” he declared. ‘“* Sounds all 
right, doesn’t it—destroyer versus 
tank ?” 


His eyes gleamed at the prospect, 
and a thrill of excitement ran through 
all his listeners. 

‘* Can’t believe it ! ’’ muttered Hinton 
as another cipher was brought in. 
Feverishly they all helped to decode it. 

‘““Grey Mist again,” said the Doctor. 
““She’s been asked to arrange the 
immediate evacuation of some hundreds 
of refugees. So it must be true,” he 
added. 

At that moment a si 
appeared. ‘“‘To Wideawake, sir,” he 
read. ‘‘ Proceed alongside Admiralty 
Pier forthwith.” 

Rindale jumped to his feet. ‘“ No 
sleep for any of us tonight.” He gave 
the necessary orders and climbed to the 
bridge. 

As soon as Wideawake had shifted 
to her new berth, anti-tank guns and 
stores started to arrive, and Rindale 
went ashore to make contact with the 
Masters of the two transports. Then 
the Brigadier, his Brigade Major, 
the Colonels of the two regiments 
and the R.T.O., all briefly discussed 
loading and other arrangements and 
plans in Rindale’s cabin. Soon every- 
thing was moving smoothly. 
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The news given by Grey Mist had 
produced a very natural consternation 
ashore ; for there had been no previous 
hint of any enemy forces within a con- 
siderable distance of Boulogne. 

Then the sirens blew! Those were 
the days when people ashore had not 
become accustomed to air raids, and 
expected their effect to be more devas- 
tating than events subsequently showed. 
Whether they were inclined to do so 
or not, all workmen were forced to take 
cover. The result was that the loading 
of these vital stores for Boulogne was 
interrupted for an appreciable period. 

Because of the delay due to the air- 
raid alarm, the state of affairs at 
2.0 A.M. was most unsatisfactory, and 
a conference was held in the R.T.O.’s 
office, when it was discovered that at 
least one more transport was nequired 
to load all the equipment which had 
arrived. With the same principle in 
view—namely, the production of a 
mobile landing-party in the shortest 
possible time, it was decided to separate 
stores which were not immediately 
essential, and leave them for some other 
transport on a future occasion. Arrange- 
ments were thus made to enable the 
force to be sailed before dawn. 

Meanwhile, the situation at Boulogne 
was so obscure that the destroyer 
Verity had been ordered to proceed 
there at full speed, act as guard-ship, 
and keep in touch with the military 
authorities. It was shortly after mid- 
night, while Rindale was struggling 
with his problem at Dover, that Verity 
arrived off Boulogne, which was in 
complete darkness. Without the aid 
of any navigation lights to show the 
channel, she managed to nose her way 
past the breakwater, at the head of 
which stood a solitary British soldier. 
All seemed strangely quiet and deserted. 

As the destroyer berthed alongside 
in the Avant Port, a tall figure loomed 
up in the darkness. He was challenged. 

“ It’s a sergeant of the Irish Guards, 

ir,” reported a voice to the Captain 
on the bridge. ‘He can’t find his 
headquarters.” 
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The sergeant came on board. An 
hour before the Guards had been 
heavily attacked on their left flank by 
tanks and infantry, in a position only 
a mile south of Verity’s berth. One 
tank had been destroyed, but, as the 
Guards had no hand-grenades or anti- 
tank guns, they had been forced to 
retire. The enemy, on the other hand, 
also retired, presumably to await 
further reinforcements. 

The Commanding Officer of Verity 
thereupon decided to land a small 
reconnoitring party on the jetty, and, 
helped by the sergeant, they eventually 
made contact with the S.T.O. (a 
Captain R.N.) and the Military Move- 
ments Officer. 

Shortly after 2.0 a.m. two Generals 
came on board, and about 150 troops 
were embarked. An hour later, with the 
approach of dawn, Verity slipped and re- 
turned to Dover, where she arrived just 
as Wideawake was about to proceed with 
the transports carrying reinforcements. 

Rindale was puzzled when he saw 
Verity return. “She’s bringing back 
troops,” he mused, ‘‘ while I’m taking 
more over. Seems odd to me.” 

The truth was ‘that it was special 
equipment that was required. Men 
without proper guns and adequate 


















very much in the way. 

The Brigadier and his personal staff 
had embarked in Wideawake, and the 
two transports carrying the bulk of 
the troops followed astern. On the 
beam, the destroyer Vimiera acted as 
additional anti-aircraft escort. 

As they neared their destination 
Rindale turned to the Brigadier who 
was with him on the bridge. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” he said, “it 
would be a good thing if we pushed on 
ahead to see how matters really are? 
Then, if the landing is going to be 
heavily opposed, we won’t be taken 
unawares. Vimiera can look after the 
transports.” 

The Brigadier agreed, and at twenty- 
five knots Wideawake leapt ahead of the 
convoy. 
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Off Cape Griz, Nez an explosion was 
suddenly heard, followed by a great 
towering column of black smoke and 
fre in the water. It was misty, but 
Rindale was able to discern an unknown 
tanker being bombed. Rescue was, of 
course, unthinkable. 
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73 
“One aircraft bearing Red three- 


oh!” shouted a look-out. 


“Open fire!” yelled Rindale. It 
was obviously German, and had prob- 
ably been responsible for the destruction 
of the unknown tanker. 

“If we can’t stop and help her,” he 
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added as bursts of smoke from Wide- 
awake’s shells suddenly appeared round 
the aeroplane, “‘ we can at least put the 
wind up that swine.” 

They did; and the aircraft turned 
tail. 

When the firing had ceased, Rindale 
had his first opportunity of studying 
the chart of Boulogne. The young 


Sub-Lieutenant, who "was carrying 
out the duties of Navigator, pro- 
duced it. 

‘Hm! Charted depth in the channel, 
I see, is thirteen feet. What's the tide 
doing ?” 

“Tt’ll be dead low water when we 
get there, sir, so the depth won’t be any 
more than that shown.” 

D 











** And our draught is fourteen feet ! ”’ 
exclaimed Rindale. He turned to the 
Brigadier. ‘ That means, sir, that the 
alleged depth of water will be a foot 
less than our actual draught! I don’t 
know if we'll be able to berth, but I'll 
have a jolly good try. Hope the 
bottom’s soft mud.” 

Tense with excitement, they 
approached the harbour. All the 
guns were fully manned, the crews 
at the alert and ready for any enemy 
battery which might open fire. Save 
for orders given to the man at the 
wheel, no one spoke. 

Asmall tug was lying off the entrance. 
“Tf that isn’t our friend, the Gondia, 
from Dover,” declared Hinton gazing 
through his binoculars, “Tl eat my 
hat!” 

** You needn’t do that,”’ said Rindale, 
following his gaze. , 

What this little unarmed tug was 
doing over there was a complete 
mystery, but Rindale heaved a sigh of 
thankfulness. Her services would be 
most welcome. 

Ordering Gondia to follow astern, 
Rindale shaped a course for the middle 
of the channel, but, from the way in 
which the ship handled, it was soon 
obvious that the destroyer was almost 
aground. Gondia then gallantly fussed 
alongside, and, by dint of hard tugging, 
Wideawake managed to berth at the 
Quay Chanzy. 

It was a scene of indescribable chaos 
which greeted Wideawake, but a rapid 
glance showed that the town was still 
in Allied hands, and a signal was 
immediately made to the transports to 
berth forthwith. 

The quays were packed, and there 
were bales of stores, deserted cars, and 
broken pieces of machinery. There 
was hardly a Frenchman to be seen, 
and those who were encountered were 
too dispirited to be of any help. Un- 
utterable confusion was everywhere, 
and it was quite impossible to land 
any of the important equipment which 
had been brought over in the hope of 
making a successful defence. None of 
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the appliances for unloading seemed 
to work, and nobody seemed to care, 
They were numbed by catastrophe. It 
was obvious that everything suffered 
from lack of direction, owing both to the 
breakdown of communications and the 
demoralisation of the French. 

Rindale was appalled. “This is 
awful,” he told the Brigadier. “I’m 
off to do something.” 

Having arranged for strong guards 
to be placed at either end of the 
destroyer, he dashed ashore, fought 
his way through the panic-stricken, 
wild-eyed throng, and found the office 
of the Sea Transport Officer, who had 
no means, and little power, to effect 
order. 

“May I borrow your car?” asked 
Rindale. “Tl go straight to military 
G.H.Q. and see the General personally. 
Something must be done—and at 
once!” 

He was driven to Wimereux, where 
he was able to see the General without 
delay. “I’ve brought these reinforce- 
ments,” he declared, ‘‘ and it’s impos- 
sible to land them because of the chaos 
on the quays. Can you please give 
me someone in authority to produce 
order ?” 

The General was delighted when he 
heard of the arrival of the Guards 
Brigade, and proved most helpful. 

“Here’s the man for you,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Captain Hendry, my’own 
personal Aide. He’ll fix things.” 

“What are we to do with ‘all the 
refugees, sir?” Rindale next inquired. 

“As many as possible should be 
evacuated,” replied the General. ‘‘ The 
food situation is bound to become 
acute, and we don’t want to have more 
people to feed than is absolutely 
necessary. That applies, also, to any 
stray units of troops. They’re best out 
of the way.” 

Rindale noticed a telephone on the 
General’s table. “Is that connected 
with Dover, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes; why?” 

** I'd like to ring up the Admiral and 
explain the situation to him.” 
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It struck Rindale as incredible that, 
under these astounding conditions, he 
should be ’phoning his Admiral from 
G.H.Q. in Northern France, and from 
his end of the ’phone it sounded as if 
even the Admiral nearly smiled. With 
Captain Hendry he then returned to 
Boulogne, where they literally fought 
their way back to Wideawake. 

Using the loud-hailing outfit, 
originally fitted for convoy work, and 
with the help of the ship’s officers 
supported by sailors with fixed 
bayonets, Captain Hendry then suc- 
ceeded in rounding up the disorganised 
units of the Auxiliary Pioneer Corps. 
With their help, the refugees were then 
segregated—the British in one place, 
the foreigners in another—and a space 
of sorts was cleared to allow the dis- 
embarkation to proceed. 

But the low state of tide made 
the landing of equipment exceedingly 
difficult, and. that there was no 
local labour to work the cranes made 
matters infinitely worse. Practically 
the whole ship’s company of Wideawake 
worked like slaves to hasten the 
disembarkation ; torpedo-men manned 
the cranes and put them into service, 
while others humped ammunition and 
stores over the brows and loaded them 
into lorries. 

At awkward places the quays were 
congested with abandoned motor-cars, 
and wooden latrines: for soldiers, 
embedded in the concrete. The cars 
were rolled away, the latrines uprooted, 
and more space made available. Pro- 
gress, though slow, was at last being 
made when, to Rindale’s horror, two 
hospital trains loaded with wounded 
and a large contingent of R.A.M.C. 
suddenly arrived. 

How any trains had got through the 
cordon which the Germans were alleged 
to have thrown round the port was a 
mystery. Even more peculiar was the 
fact that those in the trains had very 
little idea of the critical situation which 
existed at Boulogne, or of the strenuous 
efforts being made to arrange for its 
defence. 
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With the trains where they had 
drawn up, it was impossible to carry 
on with the unloading of military 
equipment. They had to be moved. 
This was explained to three French 
Generals who had arrived to take 
passage to England, and in a short 
time the trains had been shunted clear 
of the quay and the disembarkation 
of storés completed without further 
interference. ; 

The crew of Wideawake then gave 
all the assistance they could to the 
R.A.M.C. in clearing the hospital trains 
and getting the wounded on board the 
transports, Hughe being only too 
pleased to have something to do in his 
own line at last. They all worked like 
Trojans, and by 11.30 a.m. the trains 
were empty. 

With a sigh of relief, Hughe sat on 
the corner of one of the cases with 
which the quays were strewn and lit a 
cigarette. It was sad, he thought, 
that all these medical stores would 
have to be abandoned, but to load 
them into the ships was quite out of the 
question and beyond their capabilities. 

He then strode rapidly back to 
Wideawake, where numbers of refugees 
of all kinds were being embarked. It 
was hard to differentiate, as there were 
thousands who wanted passage, and 
they all wanted food. Lack of 
order, chiefly because the military 
police had been wiped out by bombs 
on the previous night, added to Rin- 
dale’s difficulties, and, without the 
assistance of a very gallant lady, the 
task would have been almost beyond 
him. 

Mrs J—— was the wife of an army 
officer in the B.E.F., and had been 
working in the Consulate at Lille. 
From there she had been the only 
one to escape and had managed to 
reach Boulogne, where, in the ruins of 
a deserted Consulate, she took over, 
and, despite further bombing, organised 
all refugees of British nationality, 
granting or withholding visas, and 
taking neither sleep nor rest. She, 
herself, was among those who finally 
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embarked in Wideawake, and later, in 
a letter of thanks, told Rindale that 
her husband had got off safely from 
Dunkirk. 

Two charming Y.M.C.A. girls were 
also among Rindale’s passengers, and 
they insisted on helping in the galley 
to make tea for everyone. This 
delighted Cookie, curbed his usual flow 
of language, and turned him into a 
different man. One old lady had 
walked from Brussels carrying a string- 
bag with a few pathetic belongings, 
but when she reached the steps on the 
quay she was just too tired to climb 
them. Rindale lifted her up and 
carried her on board. 

Ten thousand pounds in gold was 
also brought on board by the manager 
of the English bank, and two wounded 
Dutchmen brought a message for their 
Queen from Dutch soldiers who were 
still gallantly fighting. It was painful 
to have to refuse passage to many who 
clamoured for it, but the destroyer 
could only take a limited number, and 
it had to be ‘ British first.’ 

_ Three captured officers and seven 
men of the German Air Force were 
brought on board by a party of 
R.A.M.C. who had not got a weapon 
between them. The space they took 
up was grudged, but they were eventu- 
ally landed without any accident 
having happened to them. Feelings 
were particularly bitter against them 
because of the way in which an R.A.M.C. 
Major on board had been wounded. 
When bending over an injured German 
airman to loosen the man’s shirt before 
bandaging him, the Hun had dragged 
out a revolver and shot the Major in the 
stomach. } 

Throughout this whole period the 
sailors had been magnificent, tackling 
the most unusual jobs with patience, 
energy, and cheerfulness — carrying 
stretchers, marshalling refugees and 
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A.M.P.C.s, providing the hungry with 
food (and going without their own 
dinners to do so), assisting the Guards, 
clearing the jetties, unloading the 
anti-tank guns, and manning their own 
A.A. armament. 

At last, soon after noon, Wideawake 
and the two transports, all loaded with 
refugees, backed out of the harbour 
and shaped course for Dover. As they 
left, Monas Queen arrived with the 
balance of stores and equipment for 
the troops who had been landed. 

An R.A.M.C. officer approached 
Hughe. “I was glad to see that you 
weren’t going to let that cardiological 
diagnostic instrument go,” he said. 
“We were given orders to leave all 
stores behind, but you, of course, could 
do as you pleased.” 

“What do you mean ?”” Hughe was 
puzzled. 

“Why, after the hospital trains had 
been emptied, I saw you sitting on it. 
I assumed you had taken charge of it 
as your personal property.” 

“No,” replied Hughe, still not 
understanding ; ‘I was just having a 
short breather.” 

It was the turn of the R.A.M.C. 
officer to be surprised. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say you left it on the quay! 
It was a phono-electro-cardiagraph 
made by Natinelles of Paris.” 

Hughe was staggered. He had been 
attached to the cardiac department of 
a London hospital before joining the 
Navy, and knew all about this wonder- 
ful instrument. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
about the only one of its kind in the 
world, and was designed by my late 
chiefs in London. It must be worth 
at least £20,000.” His language then 
became unprintable. 

A few hours: later they berthed 


at Dover, where the refugees were 
landed. 
















































